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“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


AND HE SAID UNTO ME: 


My grace 1s sufficient for thee; for my strength 


is made perfect in weakness 
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LUTHERAN WELFARE WORK REORGANIZED 


National Lutheran Council Calls Dr. C. E. Krumbholz to Head 
Department’s Widened Operations 


Tue Rev. Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz of 
New York City has accepted the call to 
direct the newly created department of 
National Lutheran Welfare of the National 
Lutheran Council. The call was extended 
to Dr. Krumbholz, at present the executive 
secretary of the Board of Social Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church, during 
the recent annual meeting of the Council 
commissioners at Washington, D. C. He 
will begin his new work within a few 
months. 

According to tentative plans for the new 
department, it will co-ordinate the efforts 
of nearly four hundred Lutheran inner 
mission agencies and institutions through- 
out the country. The decision to create 
this department is the result of five years’ 
study and research. Implications of this 
new development are of far-reaching sig- 
nificance to the Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Dr. Krumbholz comes to the Council to 
undertake his new work eminently qual- 
ified by long experience and training. 
During his years of service in the Lutheran 
inner mission field he has repeatedly dis- 
tinguished himself. Today he occupies a 
unique position of honor in his profession. 

For the greater part of the past twenty- 
five years Dr. Krumbholz has taken an 
active part in the inner mission activity 
of the Church. After completing his the- 
ological training at the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1912 he was called to serve as 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. Charles J. Smith, 
then pastor of Holy Trinity Church in 
New York City. After nearly three years 
he resigned to become director of the New 
York City Lutheran Hospice. He served 
in that capacity and as a New York City 
missionary until 1918, when he became 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Yonkers. In 1922 he again undertook wel- 
fare work as the executive secretary of 
the New York City Inner Mission Society. 

In 1931 Dr. Krumbholz moved to Pitts- 
burgh to direct the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society there. Five years later, in 
1936, he was called to become executive 
secretary of the Inner Mission Board of 
the United Lutheran Church. He con- 
tinued in that capacity until December 1, 
1938, when this Board was merged with the 
Committee on Evangelism and the Com- 
mittee on Moral and Social Welfare to 
form the Board of Social Missions. Since 
then he has served as the executive secre- 
tary of that Board. 


Native of New York 


Dr. Krumbholz was born and raised in 
Albany, N. Y., and attended Hamilton Col- 
lege, receiving a B.A. degree in 1909 and 
an M.A. degree in 1912. Susquehanna Uni- 
versity conferred the honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree on him in 1932. 

Plans for this new venture which Dr. 
Krumbholz will direct have been laid with 
care. As early as 1930 it became apparent 
that it would become necessary eventually 
to establish a central agency to co-or- 


dinate and establish standards for the 
activities of the various Lutheran welfare 
agencies which had sprung up throughout 
the country. It was not until early in 1933, 
however, that the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil began to investigate and to make plans 
for such an organization. 

Since that time various surveys of the 
field have been conducted in an effort to 
analyze needs and opportunities. Gradually 
a body of information has been assembled 
which will serve as the basis for future 
developments. 

The comprehensiveness of this under- 
taking becomes apparent when it is noted 
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that the Department of National Lutheran 
Welfare will seek to co-ordinate the activ- 
ities of inner mission societies, institutional 
pastors, orphans’ homes, hospitals, hospices, 
seamen’s missions, industrial missions, 
rescue homes, and settlement houses. 

In working out this program it will be 
necessary first of all to create state or re- 
gional associations, similar in function to 
the national organization but primarily 
concerned with local affairs. 

An important phase of its activity will 
be to represent Lutheran welfare work 
before general or governmental bodies. On 
numerous past occasions difficult complica- 
tions have developed because there was 
no central organization to represent the 
diverse and sometimes competitive inter- 
ests of various agencies. As a result no 
single one could be accorded adequate or 
impartial consideration. 

In anticipating every emergency the de- 
partment will be in a unique position to 
co-ordinate and direct efforts of all Lu- 
theran agencies in serving common needs 
in time of general disaster. The tragedy 
of the World War taught the value of co- 
operative welfare endeavor, and the ca- 
lamities of great floods since that time 
have emphasized the need for the re- 
creation of a central agency to direct and 
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co-ordinate relief activity in case of gen- 
eral emergency. 


Articulated Church Relief 


A primary function of the new depart- 
ment will be to establish uniform stand- 
ards of Lutheran welfare work in all parts 
of the church. A comprehensive survey 
of the situation of each agency throughout 


_the country has revealed the need of such 


standardization. Up until the present time 
most groups and agencies have conducted 
their affairs independent of all others. As 
a result it has been difficult to measure 
achievement. The establishment of stand- 
ards of service, and requirements of expe- 
rience and training, through co-operative 
effort, will add greatly to the extent and 
quality of Lutheran welfare service. 

As a practical program was being out- 
lined experienced inner mission directors 
called attention to the advisability of or- 
ganizing a general conference of Lutheran 
charities to co-ordinate the various groups 
already existing. It will also be the pur- 
pose of this new department to create new 
groups. One nation-wide conference will 
be called annually, so that welfare work- 
ers may assemble to discuss common prob- 
lems, suggested improvements, standard- 
ization of service, etc. Other sectional con- 
ferences will be organized to meet at reg- 
ular intervals to study regional concerns 
and problems. _ 

Nearly four hundred agencies and in- 
stitutions controlled or operated by the 
eight Lutheran bodies co-operating in the 
National Lutheran Council will be directly 
affected by the activities of the Depart- 
ment of National Lutheran Welfare. The 
eight groups are the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church, the Augustana Synod, the 
Icelandic Synod, the American Lutheran 
Church, the Danish Lutheran Church, the 
Lutheran Free Church, and the United 
Danish Lutheran Church. It is believed, 
however, that this new organization will 
bear an indirect though significant in- 
fluence on welfare agencies of all religious 
groups. 


LOVE DIVINE 


Purer THAN the purest fountain, 
Wider than the widest sea, 
Sweeter than the sweetest music 
Is God’s love in Christ to me. 
Why love me so? 
I do not know; 
I only know 
That nothing less than love divine 
Could save this sinful soul of mine. 
—Author unknown. 
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THE 
WENTZES 


DR. WENTZ SAYS: 
“In our missionaries on the foreign fields, 
both men and women, we have the most de- 
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IN THE 
ORIENT 


voted, the most diligent, and the most cou- 


Reapers oF THE LUTHERAN need to 
go back almost a year to reach the 
date when announcement was made 
that Dr. and Mrs. A. R. Wentz of 
Gettysburg, Pa., would go to the Far 
East during the latter half of the 
year 1938. The immediate occasion of the trip was the selec- 
tion of Dr. Wentz by the Foreign Missions Council of the 


excellence.” 


United States and Canada to be a delegate to the third Inter- . 


national Missionary Conference. The first of these confer- 
ences took place at Edinburgh in 1910, the second in Jeru- 
salem in 1928, and the third, though originally called to 
assemble in China, had to be transferred to India. When, 
however, it was found that Dr. Wentz could arrange to go to 
this conference which would convene on December 12 and 
that Mrs. Wentz could accompany him, he was given to un- 
derstand that his home church would appreciate his calling 
upon the missions which the United Lutheran Church spon- 
sors in Japan, China, and India. With reference to what one 
might describe as the official observations which have been 
made by him a report will come later. THe LUTHERAN ar- 
ranged to meet Dr. and Mrs. Wentz in order that it might 
be the medium of a descriptive chat through which its read- 
ers would learn some of the impressions which were made 
on them as they met with missionaries and others in the 
Orient. 

Said Dr. Wentz, in answer to the question as to the start 
of the tour, “We left Gettysburg on August 10 and went to 
the West Coast in order to embark upon a boat that would 
land us in Japan. One of the first impressions that was made 
upon us arose from the fact that there were 140 mission- 
aries en route to Japan, Korea, and China upon this one 
boat. Many of them were returning to their stations. Some, 
of course, were at the beginning of their work of proclaim- 
ing the Gospel of Christ to non-Christian peoples.” Dr. 
Wentz added: “We had a kind of continuous foreign mis- 
sions conference, and Mrs. Wentz and myself were impressed 
at this very first stage of our journey by the reality of the 
consecration of these men and women to foreign service. 
There was no question in their minds as to existent perils. 
Some of them expected to go to fields where active warfare 
was in process. In all of the Far East at the present time 
there is the constant necessity of recognizing the changing 
relationships between West and East in the thinking of the 
people, and their attitude toward persons from Europe and 
America is not free from prejudices. ‘ 

“We landed in Japan after a brief opportunity had been 
given us to go ashore in Hawaii. It was obviously our first 
contact with people in the Far East, and the first impres- 
sions that were made upon us, as would be expected, were 
deep ones. We will not soon forget the courtesy with which 
we were everywhere treated in Japan, and the very, very 


rageous group of workers that can be found 
anywhere in the Church. They are doing the 
most important work that our Church has un- 
dertaken for the Kingdom. And they are ac- 
complishing that work with a high grade of 


warm welcome that was extended us 
by the Lutheran missionaries and 
their congregations. It is true that 
we were representatives of a great 
church and that we were fellow- 
believers with the missionaries and 
ardently hopeful concerning the results of their labors. But 
the greetings that we everywhere met had the warmth that 
comes from persons who are far away from their native 
land and who have the opportunity to extend hospitality to 
representatives of their ‘home folk.’ Conversations used 
every moment that was available; even the usual hours of 
sleep were made to yield to the joys of conversation and 
conference.” 

As to the members of the congregations of the Lutheran 
Church in Japan, he said: “The Japanese who constitute 
the congregations of our missions in Japan were cordial. 
There was, of course, the barrier of language. But we felt 
the ties of common faith between them and ourselves.” 


War Psychology 


“One could not altogether escape recognition of the fact 
that there are war times in Japan and China.” Dr. and Mrs. 
Wentz agreed: “Very quickly we were made aware of the 
fact that precautions which every nation feels constrained 
to take with reference to strangers when it is involved in a 
war applied to us. Examinations at ports of entry, though 
always courteous, were thorough enough so that, had there 
been any reason on account of which suspicions of us could 
be justly entertained, the examination would have revealed 
them. It was interesting for us to observe that Japanese 
government officials were aware of certain articles which 
had been published in widely read American magazines, 
and we were asked time and again whether we had copies 
of these journals in our possession. We did not have them. 
Also we noticed that the Japanese missionaries who vouched 
for us had the confidence of the government to such a 
degree that their O. K. of ourselves and our mission was 
all that was required when the examination was concluded. 

“As was true in the United States in the years when we 
were engaged in the war in Europe, the conservation of the 
resources of Japan is very carefully superintended by state 
officials. There is the scarcity of some commodities so far 
as civilians are concerned, doubtless with the intention of 
keeping war supplies at the highest possible level. 

“Another evidence of the state of war was the vastly in- 
creased amount of propaganda which was in circulation 
amongst the people. No nation can realize the possibilities 
of modern radio until they have seen its application to the 
maintenance of civilian morale during a period of inter- 
national conflict. Every day—indeed every morning—we 
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would hear broadcasts, and on inquiry we would be informed 
that these were proceeding from duly authorized govern- 
ment stations. 

“There were also the age-old indications of conflict—sol- 
diers departing for active service, with crowds of fellow- 
nationals accompanying them to the railroad stations and 
to the wharves where they embarked upon the ships that 
would carry them to China. There was the return of the 
wounded and the consequent grief at this human cost of war. 


On to Shantung, China 


“From Japan we took passage to China, going first to the 
Shantung Peninsula to Tsingtao and thence to Tsimo and 
such other stations in that area as were within our reach. 
Here again we received those expressions of welcome which 
we have come to believe have a connection only paralleled 
when the missionaries on the far-flung front of the Church’s 
advance against paganism receive fellow-believers from 
home. These people are not unaware of the dangers in the 
midst of which they are living. There is nothing theoretical 
about the attacks and the counter-attacks that have char- 
acterized the struggle in China. Shantung was not visited 
by Japanese troops as early as was Shanghai and some sec- 
tions north of Tsingtao, but there are now ample evidences 
of deadly bombardments and all of the dangers that are 
incident thereto.” 

It was in the midst of the conversation with reference to 
the visit which Dr. and Mrs. Wentz made to China that we 
injected a query as to the future of missions for the Chris- 
tian religion in the Orient. We could have asked the ques- 
tion in the atmosphere of Japan or of India. We happened 
to reach that point while conversation was focused upon 
conditions in China. “Will the need of missionaries from 
the United States and from Europe continue?” was our 
question. We explained asking by stating that the American 
press—more especially its magazine branch in the United 
States—has stated that the day of powerful Western in- 
fluence on Oriental culture is rapidly drawing to a close. 

Said Dr. Wentz: “Insofar as that statement refers to West- 
ern leadership in national and economic affairs in the Orient 
and insofar as it forecasts the change in the balance of 
power from the West to the East, it is true. The feeling of 
national autonomy in Japan is aggressively obvious. In 
China it has been growing since the revolution of 1910, and 
it is generally agreed that it would now be impossible to 
return to the attitude toward the West which in the nine- 
teenth century prevailed. Even in India, where the principle 
of self-government has been developed without the as- 
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sistance of foreign wars, there have been rapid strides made 
in the direction of self-government and of other develop- 
ments of nationalism. But,” Dr. Wentz continued, “these 
observations do not apply to missions of which the ob- 
jectives are entirely missionary.” 

“What do you mean by that limitation?” we asked. 

Dr. Wentz replied, “I mean by that, that where the mis- 
sionary comes with the determination that he is to serve his 
faith in fellowship with those who are the nationals to whom 
he has been commissioned, the need of his continuance is 
recognized and the appreciation of the co-operation through 
him of countries further advanced in Christianity is deemed 
a necessity. Not only do the missionaries feel sufficiently 
the call for their remaining at their posts that enables them 
to endure the hazards that now confront them, but the 
‘younger churches’ are positive in their expressions of ap- 
preciation. This is true in Japan, where the national spirit 
has been built up to a very high degree. It is also true in 
India, where what they call the Congress Movement is 
making great advances in influence. In China there is a 
more or less nationalist activity which is known as the New 
Life Movement. It very readily yields a welcome to Chris- 
tianity, and in many instances it is so entirely dominated 
by Christianity that to all intents and purposes the ‘new 
life’ means the Christian life. In China likewise it is not 
deemed that the time for complete self-support of the 
churches has arrived. The aid provided by missionaries 
from the ‘older’ churches is recognized as still essential. 


Economic and National Motives Out 


“But no nationalistic objectives can be continued. This 
means that Western nations who have used their missions 
as a key to open the door for trade and other advantages 
must either drop all such ideas or close their missions.” 

“How did you get to India?” we asked Dr. Wentz. 

He replied, “Not the way we first thought we could go. 
For the average citizen of the West a trip through the Far 
East improves his knowledge of geography. Until we planned 
this trip we did not realize how far it is from China to India. 
We learned, however, that there is still an unconquered 
barrier between the Peninsula of Hindustan and South 
China. Modern transportation is still repelled by the 
Himalayan Mountains. We went by ship from China down 
the east coast of Indo-China and then up the west coast of 
Malaya and Burma to land at Calcutta. The journey oc- 
cupied eighteen days. But it was interesting to a tourist, 
because stops were made at cities with whose names we 
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“MorHER, why is it that some 
preachers and Sunday school 
teachers are always haranguing 
about “Martha? I lke Martha. I 
like Mary, too, and I can see that 
she chose the better course; but, 
after all, Martha was left to do all 
the work alone.” 

“Hold on, Son, not so fast! You 
are not only misinformed, but you 
are in danger of losing true values. 
There is no evidence that Mary did 
none of the work. Martha’s own 
words, ‘My sister hath left me to 
serve alone,’ themselves imply that 
Mary had shared the labors of en- 
tertainment and that Martha was 
accustomed at other times to re- 
ceive help from Mary. The prob- 
ability is that Mary had at first 
assisted Martha, but later had in- 
terrupted her serving to listen to 
Jesus, and became so completely 
absorbed in the things of the King- 
dom, that she either forgot her 
duties in the kitchen or knew they 
could await a more propitious time. 

“Jesus loved to visit in this home 
of Lazarus, Martha, and Mary. It 
was quiet, peaceful and restful, be- 
cause it was well ordered, and, to make it such, each one in 
the home must have done his or her share of the work. 

“It is to Jesus, however, that we can, go with this prob- 
lem. His estimate of character was never at fault. How does 


- Jesus adjust this sisterly difference? Does He dismiss Mary 


and send her back to an unfinished task? Does He pass on 
to her Martha’s reproof? We may be sure He would have 
done so had Martha been correct in her estimates. When 
Martha rudely interrupts by saying, ‘Lord, dost Thou not 
care that my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her 
therefore that she help me,’ Jesus gently reproves the elder 
sister, saying, ‘Martha, Martha (as if the iteration was neces- 
sary to call her to herself), thou art anxious and troubled 
about many things: but one thing is needful: and Mary 
has chosen the good part, which shall not be taken away 
from her.’ 
Her One Opportunity 


“Martha really did much in this incident which is not 
commendable. First, she neglected a religious opportunity. 
Christ’s stay was necessarily limited, and she was spending 
her time in ‘much’ serving, instead of sitting at the feet of 
Jesus and hearing His precious words, and storing them 
in her heart. To illustrate, suppose I should say to you, 
‘Son, even though you have a ticket to go to hear Albert 
Spaulding, the great violinist, this evening, you~have not 
finished your Virgil assignment, so you’ll have to stay home 
and do that work.’ You would answer, and rightly so, ‘But 
I can do my assignment another time; Spaulding will be here 
tonight only.’ Martha had the rare privilege of hearing 
Jesus, but she let this opportunity pass by. Besides, she 
also tried to keep Mary from hearing Him. There are those 
who have no mind to listen themselves, and at the same 
time try to distract others. 

“There was also impiety in interrupting the good discourse 
of Jesus. Yes, there was incivility, disrespect, and inhos- 
pitality toward her Guest; and, while she finds fault with 
Mary, she commends herself, and is guilty of self-praise. 


The Home at Bethany 


By STELLA Taspor SCHWENK, 


Lebanon, Pa. 
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“While we are censuring Martha, 
let us keep in mind that she was a 
believing and godly woman. In 
John 11: 27 she confessed to Jesus, 
‘Yes, Lord: I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which 
should come into the world.’ She 
was kind and friendly; her house 
was open to Jesus at all times. She 
was beloved by Christ Himself, for 
John again tells us, ‘Now Jesus 
loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus (John 11: 5).’ Yet He re- 
proves and checks her when she 
goes amiss. Even those who are 
good must be reproved when they 
do that which is evil. Sin is sin, no 
matter who commits it. So Jesus 
loved Martha, yet found it neces- 
sary to chide her. 

“Now let us see what Mary has 
done that has breSght her glory 
and honor through"he ages. In the 
supper scene at Bett any, Jesus says 
of her, ‘Mary has chosen that good 
part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.’ We see here her 
readiness, in spite of criticism, to 
hear and learn of Jesus; she grasps 
the present opportunity; she sub- 
dues the things of the body to those of the spirit. This shows 
the correct preference of her mind and the pureness and 
fervor of her affections. Here was thinking and acting for 
eternity. 

“In the day of their great sorrow, after the death of their 
brother Lazarus, as soon as Mary heard that Jesus had 
come, she rose quickly and went to Jesus, and sobbed out 
her sorrow at Jesus’ feet and put her complete trust in Him. 
Here she sought Jesus’ strength and help, while at the 
supper scene she sought His light and truth. 


Eager to Know More 


“Once more, when the shadow of the cross came vividly 
near, at the time when Simon gave a feast and Martha 
served, Mary’s great love for Jesus prompted her to pour 
the precious and fragrant nard over the head and feet of 
Jesus. When some who were there could not understand 
her actions and began censuring her, Jesus answered, ‘Let 
her alone. . . . She hath done what she could; she is come 
aforehand to anoint my body to the burying. . . . Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her.’ From that alabaster box of spikenard 
exhales a fragrance that has sweetened the entire world. 

“Now, Son, why do you think that which Mary did years 
and years ago still rises to bless and honor her, and what 
led her to make the right decision?” 

“T know, Mother. She chose the ‘good part,’ and that ‘good 
part’ led her to sit at the feet of Jesus and learn from Him; 
she listened so intently that His truth and love permeated 
her whole life; so that when occasions arose she was so 
filled with His Spirit that she did the right thing. Had 
Martha given as much attention to learning from Jesus, she 
would not have been so ready to criticize others. 

“Thank you, Mother, for having discussed this subject 
with me; and thank you for showing me the error I have 
made in my own ideas about these sisters.” 
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“TO THE GLORY OF GOD? 


What Inspires the Church’s Most Solemn Rites 
By PauL ANbDREW KirscH of the Board of American Missions 


One oF the questions asked the candidate for ordination 
is: “Will you adorn the doctrine of our Saviour by a holy 
life and conversation?” The candidate answers, “Yes, with 
my whole heart, the Lord helping me through the power 
and grace of His Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

One of the questions asked the pastor-elect at his in- 
stallation is: “Will you adorn the doctrine of our Saviour 
by a godly life and conversation?” The pastor-elect answers: 
“Yes, I will, by the help of God.” 


In the Order for the Installation of the Church Council, 
some of the duties of the office to which the members have 
been elected are: “It will be your duty to see: That strict 
discipline be maintained, the erring admonished, and im- 
penitent offenders excluded from the communion of the 
church; to assist the pastor in the promotion of the general 
welfare of the congregation, and in the furtherance of 
Christ’s Kingdom at home and abroad .. .” The pastor 
addresses this (question to the members to be installed: “T 
ask you, ther’ tare, do you accept the office to which you 
have been ca, 
faithfully in «2 fear of God and in accordance with the 
Constitution or\this congregation and the principles and 
usages of the chirch?” The officers-elect answer: “Yes, by 
the help of God!” Then the pastor, taking the right hand 
of each one says: “Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
Who hath called you to the service of His church, enlighten 
and strengthen you in your office that you may prove a 
good and faithful steward to the glory of His holy Name. 
Amen.” 


On the occasion of the blessing of a church site and 
ground-breaking, prayer is offered which makes request of 
God: “. .. That here may be hy house and the Place where 
Thine honor dwelleth. ... That as in Thy Name we under- 
take the building of a house to Thy praise, we may be 
blessed of Thee in the beginning, prospered and protected 
by Thee in the continuance, and accepted in the completion, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” After spadefuls 
of earth have been turned over, the prayer is offered: 
«.. Grant to us suppliants, we beseech Thee, that this which 
we undertake to the praise of Thy Name, we may, by the 
help of Thy fatherly wisdom, carry through to completion, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


On the occasion of laying the cornerstone of the church, 
request is made in prayer: “... Bless and prosper the build- 
ing of this edifice and grant that in like manner we also as 
living stones may be built up into a spiritual house and an 
abiding temple of Thy glory .. .” The cornerstone having 
been placed, the minister strikes it with a trowel or hammer 
at the mention of each name of the Holy Trinity, saying: 
“In the faith of Jesus Christ I do now lay this cornerstone: 
In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; that here true faith, the fear of God, and brotherly 
love may abide; and that this place may be set apart to 
the preaching of the Gospel, the administration of the Holy 
Sacraments, and the invocation and praise of the Name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Who with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost liveth and reigneth ever one God, world without 
end. Amen.” 


At the dedication of a church, the following solemn words 
are spoken: “I do now set apart this . . . Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church as a house of God and dedicated to the glory 
and honor of Almighty God and to the service of His holy 


e, and do you promise to discharge its duties © 


church: In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

There are always*glad surprises and abiding assurances 
when God’s measuring line is applied—“for the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance but the Lord looketh upon the heart.” 

Everything connected with the church—the training of her 
ministers, their call, their ordination, their installation; the 
election and installation of the church council; the or- 
ganization and incorporation of a congregation; the pur- 
chase of a site for a church building; the financing of a 
church building program; the selection of an architect; the 
signing of a contract for the erection of a church building; 
the blessing of a church site and ground-breaking; the lay- 
ing of a cornerstone; the dedication of a church—should be 
done to the Glory of God. The church belongs to God. It 
is not the property of the pastor, of the congregation, and 
the auxiliaries. Everything done in and through the church 
must be done to the glory of God. Otherwise, what is done 
is doomed to failure at the very outset, if for no other rea- 
son, for this, that it lacks God’s endorsement, God’s ap- 
proval, and God’s promise of success. How utterly futile 
it is, therefore, to expect success as God measures it unless 
He has received all the credit and everything has been done 
to His glory! 

Unless a young man is “head over heels” in’ love with 
Christ, has enthroned Him in his heart, has yielded to His 
Mastership, has tasted forgiveness at His hands, is ready 
to spend and be spent in His service, and thus is willing to 
undertake his training for the ministry preparatory to his 
call and ordination and installation, to the glory of God, it 
were better for him not to pursue this course. Otherwise, 
the “scrambling” for calls; the “bargaining” with church 
councils who seek to balance the congregational budget by 
pitifully reducing the pastor’s salary; the climbing over the 
fences behind the backs of synodical officers; all of which, 
together with shameful inconsistencies which are a blot on 
the fair name of the church, will continue. 

If the members of a congregation elected to serve on the 
church council do not conceive themselves to be stewards 
of God, are not regular in church attendance and at the 
services of Holy Communion, are not liberal contributors 
to the whole cause of the whole church, it were better far 
that they would refuse the office, even though elected, until 
their hearts are ready to function fully in Christian 
leadership. 

Unless pure motives actuate a group of people bent on 
organizing and incorporating a new congregation, it would 
serve the cause of Christ better if no organization were 
effected. To build congregations around disgruntled groups 
who have left their former church connection “in a huff,” 
and who have refused to right wrongs, spells failure from 
the very beginning. Unless a congregation is organized by 
godly people to the glory of God it cannot do His work. 

The selection of the site for a church building should be 
done to the glory of God, and not to please some member 
or group of members in the congregation. At times neglect 
at this point clips the wings of a congregation and drags it 
earthward. 

In arranging for the financing of a church building pro- 
gram, every step should be undertaken to the glory of God 
Otherwise, how can the funds be blessed. Coercion, enticing 
money away from unwilling people by bringing into play 
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the coarse methods of the world, super-salesmanship 
pressure, must never be a part of a thing done to the glory 
of God. 

All signing of contracts with an architect, a building con- 
tractor or a banking institution should be done to the glory 
of God. Even though others try schemes so prevalent in 
the marts of the world today, this cannot be done by people 
who are builders with God to His glory alone. One cannot 
join the forces of Mammon to the grace that God bestows 
upon those in His service. 

Surely it would be impossible to justify the blessing of a 
church site and ground-breaking, the laying of a corner- 
stone for a church building and the dedication of a church, 
unless it were done to the glory of God. 

Actuated by a desire to do its work in harmony with the 
teaching of God’s holy Word and the principles and prac- 
tices of The United Lutheran Church in America, the Board 
of American Missions strives to do all of its work to the 
glory of God. This is the motive behind the additional train- 
ing offered home missionaries in the clinics and training 
schools; in the publication of the Board’s trade journal for 
the enlightenment of the pastors; in the careful selection of 
qualified men for home mission posts; in the request made 
for detailed information through quarterly reports, con- 
tributors’ lists, and applications for aid in one form or 
another; in the effort to bring mission congregations to self- 
support within a reasonable period of time; in securing the 
sympathetic understanding of synodical Home Mission Com- 
mittees for a statesmanlike program of expansion; in the 
effort to aid in the erection of serviceable church buildings 
without top-heavy debt loads. 

How comforting it is to know, whether one is out in the 
front line or in the rear trenches at work to demolish the 
bulwarks of evil with the Sword of the Spirit, that this 
activity is prompted by no other desire than to do it all to 
the glory of God! 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 


By Dr. G. H. Hillerman, Pasadena, Calif. 


Ephesians 1 : 16. 

TuaT Pav. prays with thanks is testimony that he prays 
with assurance. He is not praying to unsettle God’s plans, 
but to hasten their manifestation in the lives of his friends. 
If he is so certain of God, it might seem strange to some, in 
view of the needs of the Ephesians and the circumstances in 


which they found themselves, that Paul did not pray for. 


them deliverance from persecution and provision for their 
bodily needs. That is the way most people pray; as soon 
as we have addressed God, we at once ask for ourselves or 
for our friends that healing may be given, difficulties may be 
removed, puzzles solved, and so on through a long list of 
bodily trials and perplexities. We forget that the Giver is 
better than the gift; that it is far more important to see into 
the heart of God’s love than it is to get our whims allowed. 

If we can have given to us the “Spirit of wisdom” for 
which Paul is here praying, the Spirit of wisdom that 
searches into and reveals to us the “deep things of God”, then 
“these light afflictions” would be lost in that blessed under- 
standing of the “why,” viz., that to God’s own “all things 
work together for good”, and if we secure the uncovering of 
His heart and purpose by a Spirit-given insight into His 
unfailing, unerring and loving will and purpose, then all 
our wails will be changed to hallelujahs and our griefs to 
joys in Him; and this is certainly most worth while, 


“As I shovels out, de Lawd He shovels in an’ His shovel’s 
bigger ’n mine,” was Sambo’s explanation of why, out of 
his meager salary, he could give to every worthy cause. 
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IN THE CROSS OF CHRIST I GLORY 
One of Christianity’s Best-loved Hymns 
By Mrs. Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


In THE Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


When the woes of life o’ertake me, 
Hopes deceive and fears annoy, 
Never shall the Cross forsake me; 
Lo! it glows with peace and joy. 


When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way, 

From the Cross the radiance streaming 
Adds more lustre to the day. 


Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the Cross are sanctified; 

Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide. 


Among the learned linguists, statesmen, and historians of 
England the name of Sir John Bowring stands out as one 
of the first rank. We also find his name in the list of those 
who distinguished themselves by their contributions in the 
sphere of British political action. 

Yet with all these honors we pay homage to him as a 
hymn-writer, and especially for giving us the sublime words 
of “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 

At the time Sir Bowring was consul-general for the 
English government at Hongkong, China, he took a trip 
down the Chinese coast to Macao where nearly 400 years 
earlier the Portuguese explorer, Vasco da Gama, had built 
an imposing cathedral. Through the centuries storms and 
typhoons had wrecked the edifice and only the tower re- 
mained standing. This was surmounted with a great bronze 
cross which spoke eloquently of the Christian explorer’s 
ideals and which for centuries since the intrepid navigator’s 
journey has pointed the way to eternity. 

As Bowring caught sight of the symbol of Christ’s Church 
outlined against the blue sky, he thought of the significance 
of God’s glorious Kingdom living through the centuries when 
other kingdoms had come and gone. He was so inspired 
that he immediately penned his thought in the now famous 
hymn. It is all the more unusual that he should have found 
it proper to glory in the cross of Christ as he was by birth 
a Unitarian, but by choice he learned to believe in the 
principles of our Evangelical faith. 

After an active life in service for his country and leaving 
a heritage of beautiful poems and writings, many of which 
have been used for inspiring hymns, he died November 23, 
1872. On his tombstone are inscribed the words that led 
him on to glory, “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 

Ithamar Conkey, born of Scotch ancestry, was another of 
our American composers. He was born in Shutesbury, Mass., 
May 5, 1815. He became noted as a bass soloist and served 
in that capacity for many years in Calvary Church, New 
York. 

Again there are several tunes used with these words, but 
the tune, “Rathbun,” written by Ithamar Conkey, is the 
most popular. Its easy flow and emphasis suit the words 
well. It was first published in 1851. 

The cross was an emblem of shame to the Roman world 
but Christ glorified it and “From the cross the radiance 
streaming, Adds new luster to the day.” In it “Peace is 
there that knows no measure, Joys that through all time 
abide.” 
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WHEN IS A WAR JUST? 


A Statement of Personal Conviction 


By the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz 


WHEN IS a war just? When it is just to cripple, maim, and 
slaughter babies, and children at play, through the use of 
aerial bombs, released by defensive or offensive airplanes— 
then is a war just. 

When it is just, through lying propaganda, the engender- 
ing of false hatreds, and the playing up of would-be ideals 
to lead the citizenry of a nation, which for the most part is 
peace-loving, into the shambles of human butchery—then 
is a war just. 

When it is just, for man to meet out retributive justice— 
a prerogative with which God has not entrusted His willful 
children—then is a war just. 

When it is:just, to give to the individual soldier, armed 
with a rifle for use offensively or defensively, the right to 
be prosecutor, judge, jury, and executioner, all in one, in 
determining the fate of his fellow human being, when he, 
wearing the uniform of another nation, lucklessly comes 
within range—then is a war just. 

When it is just, to legalize the bursting forth through the 
thin veneer of civilization, which has cost our race thought, 
toil, pain and grief far beyond the power of human vocab- 
ulary to describe, barbaric, animalistic brutalities, perpe- 
trated in defensive and offensive war alike—then is a war 
just. 

When it is just, for a nation to concentrate in one arm of 
its fighting force, what a recent issue of a leading periodical 
called “eight billion dollars worth of destructive force,” 
while a few sheets of parchment and several fountain pens 
are bought in the interest of creating goodwill—then is 
the use of that destructive force in war a just one. 

When a Christian machine gunner can justly expect the 
approving presence of Christ at his side when the deadly 
weapon is aimed at his brother man, and the gunner can 
hear his Master say, “It is just! Fire!”—then is a war just. 

When it is just to fill to capacity veterans’ mental hos- 
pitals with men who might possess the tranquil mind of 
Christ, were it not for the memory of the gruesome terrors 
of that last fierce “Angriff’—then is a war just. 

When it is just to apply to international relationships the 
philosophy of the end justifying the means, then perhaps 
a case can be made for predicating justice of war. 

When a Christ Who uses sword-bearing legions of angels, 
rather than His broken body on a cross, as the symbol of 
His Kingdom of Love, then possibly Christian winged de- 
liverers of mustard gas shells may think of themselves as 
angel visitants. 

A Christian Distinction 


In fine, when we as Christians become followers of a 
Christ Who, being reviled, reviles again; Who, when He 
suffers, threatens; Who insists on exercising rights of self- 
defense when His trysting place with God is invaded by a 
vile mob coming to take, as it were, a robber—then logically 
and reasonably we can say, “.. . it is right for Christians to 
engage in just wars, to serve as soldiers.” 

It is sometimes contended that the Christian is released 
from his dilemma, when faced by the choice between bear- 
ing life-destroying arms, and bearing the public disgrace of 
the conscientious objector, by remembering that there is 
an ethics of the Kingdom and an ethics of the state. That 
is to say that there are areas of his life into which his Chris- 
tian loyalties need not of necessity penetrate. He is led to 
believe that there are spheres of conduct where the ethic of 
Christ is mandatory and others in which that of Caesar 
may, with the approval of a Christ-enlightened conscience, 
be followed. This kind of bifocal reasoning contends that 
he, who in times of peace is to be a Christian in attitude 


and act, may, when his ofttimes pagan government comes 
to a mental (or sentimental) impasse, suddenly become a 
Mohammedan, unsheathe his scimitar and fight like a Turk. 

Following such departmentalized ethics, the questionable 
comfort is offered the active combatant that his conscience 
need not be burdened by the lives he has taken as a rep- 
resentative of the state. For example, it is maintained that 
“The casualties of battle are not individual but corporate 
results. They are not referrable to the individual’s con- 
science.” However cogently one may argue for the formal 
freedom from guilt had by the state’s slayer, that he him- 
self does not actually feel free from guilt is eloquently wit- 
nessed by his sealed lips, by cherubic boys suddenly be- 
coming gray, grave men by their passage through the whole 
gamut of war’s terrors. Witness also the mentally deranged 
veterans who, to use an eminent psychiatrist’s diagnosis, 
“are more shame-shocked than shell-shocked.” This kind 
of whistling in the ethical dark is one with the ubiqui- 
tous military monuments, miles of citation cords, and medals 
struck off for every “famous victory,” which we have de- 
vised to make a cruel and loathsome thing seem glamorous. 


Force and Justice Incompatibles 


If we cannot allow the word “just” to modify the word 
“war,” when we think of war as a method for the settling 
of international disputes, can we think of a just provocation 
for “letting slip the dogs of war’? In a world of men in 
whose members sin is regnant, their corporate judgments, 
like their individual judgments of justice, are of necessity 
relative. Broadly considered there cannot be an absolutely, 
but only a relatively just provocation for nations or political 
philosophies to disagree violently. It is not possible for a 
human government to discern absolute justice or to be its 
forceful guardian. We are led to believe that justice is on 
the side whose propaganda facilities are the most subtly 
effective, and on the side of the issue which can rouse our 
emotional responses most dramatically. But there have been 
few armies, if any, which could honestly fly the symbols 
of equal-handed justice on their banners. Even if, for the 
sake of discussion, it could be admitted that their cross- 
bows, spears, cannons and tanks had, with right, the seal of 
a just God on them, when has there been a cause so just, 
a provocation so sharpened by righteousness, as to allow the 
release of their death-dealing force in the defense of that 
cause, or in the acceptance of the challenge to that right- 
eousness? As if justice and righteousness could ever have 
their ultimate defense and establishment accomplished by 
force! 

Not all those are ready to be called pacifists who hold 
that provocations to war can only be relatively just and 
that active engagement in mass murder is not at all, or ever, 
just. The label “pacifist” has, paradoxically enough, come to 
have certain bellicose implications which are not acceptable 
to the “Christian peacemaker.” Pacifism’s emphasis is, 
for the most part, negative. It defiantly declares what it 
will not do! Christian peacemakers dedicate themselves 
positively to making the possessors of power Christlike, and 
the elevation of the Christlike to positions of leadership. 
They contend for the supremacy of conscience and the right 
of the Christian to decide on their merits, issues which in- 
volve a conflict between his loyalties as a citizen of an earthly 
and a heavenly Kingdom. They seek to increase the world’s 
fund of goodwill. They search out the tensions between and 
among the nations and seek through reason and law, through 
the redemptive power of Christian love in action to relax 
them. They urge the investment in friendship-cementing 
projects of some of the vast resources which the nations are 
now pouring into provocative armaments. 

Christian peacemakers accept humbly yet fearlessly the 
implications of their daring to stand as a rebuke to those 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Turkey Has a New Kind of Prison on the island of Imrali, 
in the Sea of Marmora. It is part of the general scheme 
that Kemal Ataturk initiated in an attempt to restore crim- 
inals to society as useful and peaceable citizens. Imrali, a 
place of great natural beauty, is at present the place of 
detention for 750 men, but the ordinary barriers to freedom 
are entirely missing. Only two wardens are employed, whose 
sole duty is to see that order and decency are maintained. 
The prisoners, mostly those who have committed crimes 
because of love, are paid twenty-five cents per day for the 
development of the island-prison, which consists chiefly of 
farming and road-making. 


Our Deplorable Leadership in Crime is up for consider- 
ation again. This time Judge Richard Hartshorne, Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commission on Crime, recently told 
a group of New Jersey leaders in the study of juvenile 
delinquency, that the U. S. has a murder percentage 21 
times greater than that of England and Wales combined; 
36 times that of Switzerland, and 18 times that of Germany. 
This particular form of lawlessness on our part has been 
used as an indictment of the democratic principles we are 
supposed to represent. This, however, Judge Hartshorne as- 
serted, is a problem of juvenile delinquency, since more 
crimes are committed by 16-year-olds than by any other 
age-group. It ought not to be hard for parents and dis- 
pensers of the law alike to recognize that this is essentially 
a moral and religious problem. Moral and spiritual training 
in the most impressive years of youth will really be the 
decisive factor in the solution of this critical public problem. 
That is the office and duty of the Christian Church. The 
Church, of course, must elevate and enforce this all- 
important duty of youth-instruction, but the first obligation 
will always rest upon the parents and the directed influence 
of the public conscience. 


No Matter How Dark the Clouds that hang heavy over 
Christendom today, light shines through, bright and clear, in 
many places. Christ has enlarged conquests in lands not 
called Christian. India’s Christian population, which has 
multiplied tenfold in the present century, has more than 


doubled during the past year; during the past 40 years the 


Protestant converts in the Philippines have gone from prac- 
tically none to 190,000; for the same period in Japan the 
increase has been nearly fivefold, with a 50 per cent increase 
credited to the last decade; still in the same period Korean 
Christians have increased seventy-fold, and in wartorn 
China five-fold; in Latin America seven-fold since 1900; in 
Africa, below the Sahara, the increase, though unnumbered, 
has been prodigious. Even better than the astonishing in- 
crease in numbers is the reported manifestation of a deeply- 
rooted Christian faith in native leadership and self-reliance, 
particularly among the younger converts. 


Peruvian Protestants, After Thirty-five Years of devoted 
Gospel witnessing, are undergoing a new attack of persecu- 
tion. Recently a Catholic Congress was held in the city of 
Cuzco. A parade of school children was arranged, by which 
they were all led to the cathedral for confession. This meant 
for the Protestant children either the denial of their faith or 
failure in their school-work if they did not submit. A car- 
dinal, specially dispatched from Rome to grace the Congress, 
demanded in a radio address that true Catholics should run 
every Protestant out of the city, and eventually out of the 
country. As a direct result of this attack, the Protestant 
missionaries were ordered to vacate the building they used 
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for services. Happily their flock were courageous enough to 
begin at once the building of a church of their own. Beside 
this incident should be placed the different situation in 
Brazil, where President Vargas, a liberal, has thrown the 
doors wide open for evangelical work. However, there is 
room for a passing observation. The Roman Church, facing 
persecution in Mexico and Europe, expects the sympathy 
and help of democratic countries, and has received them. 
Unhappily the Roman Church never recognizes a correspond- 
ing obligation in any land in which it wields the predominant 
power. 


Wordsworth’s Poetic Phrase, “The Child is father to the 
man”, is having a realistic adaptation in Italy today. Mus- 
solini, once the originator and leader in totalitarian tech- 
nique, has been put in a subordinate place by Nazi pressure. 
According to a prominent observer, reporting in “America”, 
the leading Jesuit weekly, the Italian people are conscious 
of the change, and vigorously resent it. Ecclesiastical leaders 
who, “a few years ago, were enthusiastic supporters of the 
Duce are today openly pessimistic”. In spite of the im- 
pression made upon the outside world by Italy’s strictly 
censored press, the people themselves are bitterly opposed 
to the transplanted doctrine of “racism”, the imposed treat- 
ment of the Jews, the outside pressure—applied however 
discreetly through the home government—to throttle the 
criticisms by the Church papers when directed against these 
alien doctrines. More particularly the people are disturbed 


.and irritated by the activities of Nazi secret police through- 


out Italy. It is definitely charged that 500 members of the 
Nazi “Gestapo” are diligently operating in Rome alone. 
Espionage, which includes an adequate control of telephone 
conversations by the Gestapo, has greatly increased. To the 
Italians these conditions clearly indicate that the Duce is 
no longer “duce” (leader). The recent election of a new 
and vigorous Pope, Pius XII, is expected to precipitate this 
situation into a. definite crisis, the more so because Cardinal 
Pacelli’s elevation, highly unwelcome to the Nazi, is likely 
to carry much farther the present persecution of the Cath- 
olics in the Reich. 


Nationalism Affords Curious Opportunities to fanaticism. 
A strong and growing group in Japan furnishes the latest 
extravagance of this sort. An observant foreign resident in 
Tokyo has named them “spiritual mobbers” as a more fitting 
term to express their avowed purpose to “mobilize the 
spiritual resources of the nation”. The Rising Sun flag is 
their symbol; the “Japanese Spirit” is their creed. Their 
program is to induce the public, as much as possible, to 
reproduce on the home-front the dark and dreadful con- 
ditions on the war-front. For this reason the Ginza—Tokyo’s 
equivalent of the “great white way’”—is gloomy with dimly 
lighted streets. Their extreme methods seriously embarrass 
the Government’s program to seek some readjustment of its 
badly dislocated trade balance, in order to relieve the de- 
pressing unemployment situation. To match the privations 
of the soldiers, the “spiritual mobbers” have called upon the 
public to build no new houses, buy no new clothes, seek no 
diversion in pleasures, do without permanent waves and 
neckties—all this in utter disregard of the consequent in- 
crease of unemployment. These zealots nearly committed 
the Government to the prohibition of air-conditioning by 
means of the naive argument that “our soldiers at the front 
are sweltering in 110 and 120 degrees, and so ought we.” The 
special object of attack by these fanatics seems to be the 
customs and pleasures adopted from the Western nations. 
It is now, for instance, a criminal offense in Japan to attend 
dances or form dancing groups. Even foreigners, including 
diplomats, it is said, are forbidden to give any dances. These 
are some. of the things that indicate that in Japan’s na- 
tionalism there are phenomena of hysteria, and the hysteria 
shows signs of spreading. 
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| Then shall be said or sung 
the Creed. 


The Creed. 
THE NICENE CREED. 


THe NiceNE CREED is a normal 
part of the Communion Service. 
Its use at this place looks back to 
the Gospel. The Lord has spoken, 
and I believe. I believe, and with 
my mouth confess my faith to the 
salvation of my soul. The confes- 
sion of faith is personal and indi- 
vidual—‘T believe.” Its position in 
the Service also looks forward to 
the Sermon, presenting, as it does, 
the Church’s faith as a whole, be- 
fore the minister expounds and 
expands the portion of it contained 
in the truth and thought of the Day. 

The Nicene Creed—so called 
from its formulation at the Coun- 
cil of Nicea, A. D. 325—did not re- 
ceive its final form until the fifth 
century. It was soon introduced 
into the liturgy of the Eastern 
Church and long after was incor- 
porated in the liturgy of the West- 
ern or Roman Church. Luther 
rightly retained it, and in 1524 gave 
it to the people in a rhymed form, 
which was sung by them after the 
minister had announced the first 
line. This may explain the permission that it be “said or 
sung.” 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 

The original language of the Nicene Creed is Greek; that 

of the Apostles’ Creed is Latin. The latter is so called not 


because of its supposed Apostolic authorship but because 


it contains Apostolic doctrine. It grew out of the Baptismal 
Formula (Matt. 28: 19). Its growth was gradual, extending 
over 400 years. It is used in the Service when there is no 
Communion. Like the Nicene, the Apostles’ Creed is 
Trinitarian. Both Creeds summarize Christian truth and 
teaching, which has its focus in the Triune God—Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 

At first the Creeds were doctrinal in intent and content. 
They were the definitions and declarations of the Church’s 
faith, But for many centuries they have been used as a 
part of the Church’s public worship (the Te Deum is largely 
a Creed). “A declaration of personal trust and allegiance 
is in reality a high form of worship; to recite a Creed is no 
barren and dry test of orthodoxy; it is a loving outburst 
of a loyal heart.” 


{| Then shall be sung the Hymn. 
The Hymn. 


This is the Hymn—the principal Hymn of the Service. It 
should, of course, harmonize with the thought of the Day. 
That sacred song formed an important part of the worship 
of the early Christians is evident from numerous passages 
in the New Testament. (Matt. 26: 30; 16: 25; Eph. 5: 19; 
Col. 3: 16.) The hymnbook of the early Christians was 
doubtless the Psalter. At a very early period there were 
added such distinctively Christian hymns as the Magnificat 
(Luke 1: 46 f.), the Benedictus (Luke 1: 68 f.), and the 
Nunc Dimittis (Luke 2: 29 f.). These with the Gloria in 
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Excelsis and the Te Deum Lauda- 
mus still furnish the norm of the 
perfect hymn. 

Christian hymnology had its first 
bloom in the Eastern or Greek 
Church, but reached its highest 
development (before the Reforma- 
tion) in the Western or Roman 
Church. In the strict sense, how- 
ever, as religious song of the wor- 
shiping congregation, the church 


estant Reformation, and German 
hymnody in the wealth of its treas- 
ures surpasses that of every other 
land and tongue. Pre-Reformation 
church song was not congrega- 
tional, nor is it yet in the Roman 
Catholic Church, although there is 
no rule against it—only tradition 
brought about by long disuse. The 
whole service was sung by the 
priests and choristers in a language 
strange to the people. But as the 
Reformation again gave to the peo- 
ple the Bible in their own lan- 
guage, so it gave to them hymns 
which they could understand and 
sing. Luther himself, with thirty- 
six hymns, heads the long list of 
German hymn writers. “His 
hymns,” says Dr. Julian, “are char- 
acterized by simplicity and strength, 
and a popular churchly tone. They breathe the bold, con- 
fident, joyful spirit of justifying faith, which was the beating 
heart of his theology and piety.” Next to Luther the most 
gifted and popular hymn writer of the Lutheran Church 
was Paul Gerhardt. Isaac Watts is called “the father of 
English hymnody.” He has been followed by numerous 
others of a high order of merit. 


{ Then shall follow the Sermon. 


The Sermon. 


The Sermon follows the Creed, with whose confession of 
faith it must accord, just as the Creed follows and is founded 
on the Word of God. It is largely a “Thus saith the Lord,” 
inasmuch as it explains and applies the Word which has 
been read. Hence a number of Orders indicate the Sermon 
by “Explanation of the Gospel.” “The whole service,” says 
Dr. H. E. Jacobs, “is thrown into confusion if that toward 
which its several parts lead be neglected, and some other 
than the focal topic be introduced. Not that which for the 
moment is nearest the heart of the minister, not that which 
is nearest the heart of the individual members, but that 
which is so arranged that the entire contents of the Divine 
Word are unfolded and communicated in a complete cycle, 
will afford most permanent edification and maintain the 
interest of devout people.” 

The Sermon, then, has for its foundation the Lessons, and 
especially the Gospel. It is true that it is derived also from 
the faith and life of the people, and from the personal expe- 
rience of the preacher; but Holy Scripture is the heart that 
beats in it and the soul that breathes in it. In the former 
respect the Sermon is Sacrificial, being a witness to what 
God hath wrought; but in the latter respect it is Sacra- 
mental, being the proclamation of the goodness and grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. 


hymn was a product of the Prot-— 


. 
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| The Sermon ended, the Congregation shall rise, and the 
Minister shall say: 
The Peace of God, etc. 


This is called the Votum, or Apostolic Salutation. It is 
found in Phil. 4: 7. ““Keep’ your hearts and minds” is really 
“guard” or “garrison” them, so that nothing may break 
through to endanger and damage them. The Votum is at 
once a prayer and a benediction, confirming the worshipers 
in the peace of God through Christ Jesus, offered and re- 
ceived in the preached Word. The Votum appropriately 
concludes this Act of the Service, the Office of the Word. 


{| Then shall be sung the Offertory, at the close of which the 
Congregation shall be seated. 


{] One of the Offertories here following, or any other suitable 
Offertory, may be used. 
The Offertory. 


This third act of the Service is called “Offerings” and com- 
prises all four parts—The Offertory, The Offering, The Gen- 
eral Prayer, and Hymn (observe, simply, “Hymn”; compare 
“The Hymn” before the Sermon). This entire act is Sac- 
rificial and each of its four parts is as liturgical and as truly 
a part of the Service as either one of the other three. In 
the Offertory we offer to God ourselves, that is, our con- 
trite hearts (II Cor. 8: 5). Then in the Offering we present 
to Him what He first gave to us, our offering being but rep- 
resentative of all we have, which is held at the word of the 
Lord (Phil. 4: 18). With this offering of ourselves and of 
our substance, we set before God in the General Prayer 
all our need and the need of all His people (Heb. 13: 15, 16). 
Then we close this act of worship with an appropriate Hymn. 


The Offertory is in the form of Psalmody: I is Psalm 
51: 17-19; II is Psalm 51: 10-12. 


The Offering follows. It precedes the General Prayer 
because it is proper that we should present to the Lord the 
fruit of our hands before the fruit of our lips, and thus not 
only ascend from the lower to the higher but also give a 
pledge and proof of our sincerity. The Offering, when re- 
ceived, is placed on the Altar in token of the fact that it is 
a gift presented to the Lord. Observe that it is a voluntary 
“Offering” and not the taking of a “collection.” It has noth- 
ing to do with a “collector.” The motive of gratitude to God 
for the riches of His grace and His unfailing provision, and 
the constraint of love, are sufficient to assure a liberal and 
acceptable gift. “As long,” says Loehe, “as the people do 


not learn to conceive of their prayers and gifts as offering, . 


that is, as thank and praise offerings, so long will their 
churchly prayer and gifts lack true consecration and true 
earnestness.” 


The General Prayer, as a part of the Service, we owe to 
the Reformation. It is indeed true that the use of such a 
general or congregational prayer may be traced to a very 
early period. But Luther found the Church without any 
General Prayer, in the proper sense of the word. What had 
been the General Prayer had degenerated into a long series 
of petitions connected with the worship and intercession of 
the saints, prayers for the dead, etc. This series the Reform- 
ers thoroughly purged and revised, and finally developed a 
General Prayer. But at first it was a0 more than a selection 
of well-known Collects or of extracts from them, according 
to fitness of time and place. It was by the combination of 
these Collects that the General Prayer was formed, although 
additions to it have been made from time to time, as occa- 
sion and need arose. Two rubrics indicate and hark back 
to its Collect structure. Its ten paragraphs may be regarded 
as so many Collects, and a rubric provides: “At the end of 
each paragraph the Congregation may say: ‘We beseech 
Thee to hear us, good Lord.’” Another rubric occurs within 
the prayer itself: “Here special Supplications, Intercessions, 
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and Prayers may be made”—for example, for the sick and 
afflicted, in peril of death or bereaved by death. The name 
of the person or persons desiring and needing such “Special 
Supplications and Prayers,” may have been previously an- 
nounced to the congregation, which is thus enabled to share 
intelligently in the special petition of the General Prayer. 

The General Prayer is congregational prayer (the min- 
ister has said, “Let us pray”); it is the Church’s prayer and 
the prayer of all the churches. It is the prayer of the living 
organism, the Church, offered for al! men, all Christendom, 
including all who are in authority. “It is a prayer,” says 
Dr. H. E. Jacobs, “for the various classes and estates of 
men. The man who regards himself able to do this extem- 
poraneously in more appropriate language than is found in 
the combination of ancient Collects of which the fixed prayer 
is composed, must certainly be conscious of most extra- 
ordinary gifts.” Then he goes on to say that the attempt of 
a pastor to offer an unpremeditated prayer at this place is 
as much out of place as for him to attempt to extemporize 
the hymns. There may be, there must be free prayers, but 
a free prayer is not congregational prayer, not the Church 
at prayer. 


{| Then shall the Minister and the Congregation say the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


It only remains to add that the General Prayer ends with 
the Lord’s Prayer as a perfect pattern of prayer and a per- 
fect summary of all general prayers. Luther says, “It is a 
prayer of prayers, wherein our Lord has comprised all spir- 
itual and bodily need.” 


J Then shall be sung a Hymn. 
Hymn. 


If the Service is not a Communion Service, this Hymn 
may accord with the thought of the Sermon, or be a parting 
hymn, or a hymn of dismission, of praise, etc. The last 
stanza should never be sung “as a Doxology” when it is not 
one. To sing it as one does not make it one. In the Service 
no place for a Doxology is provided. 


{If there be no Communion, the Minister standing at the 
Altar, shall say the Benediction. 


The Lord bless thee, and keep thee, etc. 


| The Congregation shall sing or say: 
Amen. 


The Aaronic Benediction (Num. 6: 24-26) is used as the 
only authorized one and it should be used in its exact verbal 
form. The congregation should rise to receive the Benedic- 
tion and after the final Amen remain standing for a few 
moments and offer a silent prayer to God, asking His bless- 
ing on the service. just concluded and on themselves and 
one another as they depart to their several homes. 

Thus this Service, which commenced in the Name of the 
Triune God, the congregation signifying its assent In the 
Amen, now closes in like manner. So, too, this Service, 
which began with the Sacrificial element of worship, now 
closes with the Sacramental element in the Benediction 
from the Triune God which is not the mere utterance of a 
pious wish, but offers and bestows actual grace. 


WHEN IS A WAR JUSTP 
(Continued from page 8) 
majorities who continue to insist on their right to use abso- 
lutely unjust means for the accomplishing of ends which, at 
best, are but relatively just. They know that Christlike 
goodness, without power, cannot maintain itself in a world 
which is under the sway of sinful men. Such goodness ends, 
as did Christ, on a cross. Yet that is not where He or it 
finally ends. Empires which look backward with fear must 
give way to the Kingdom which looks forward with hope. 
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YOUTH AND CRIME 


By Luther E. Woodward, Ph.D. 


IN ALMOST every age it is a habit of the older generation 
to doubt the integrity and criticize the morals of the younger 
generation. Our age is no exception. Some of the current 
concern about youthful crime is born of this centuries-old 
habit, and for that reason periodical statements, if written 
by older authors and unsupported by facts, are to be read 
with a healthy seasoning of salt. 

As in all other ages, some crimes are being committed by 
youth. Of all persons arrested in the United States during 
the first nine months of 1938, 19 per cent were between 16 
and 21 years of age, and 17.2 per cent were between 21 and 
24 years of age. One-half of all persons arrested for crimes 
against property during 1937 were under 25 years of age and 
the figures available thus far for 1938 are similar to these. 

These figures do not include juvenile offenders under 16 
who were handled by Juvenile or Children’s Courts without 
arrests. The exact number of these in the United States 
cannot be ascertained, but it is estimated by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor that ap- 
proximately one child out of every hundred of Juvenile 
Court age comes before the courts as delinquent in the 
course of a year. 


Increase of Delinquency Not Proven 


It is clear from these figures that youth’s part in our na- 
tional crime problem is serious. It is doubtful, however, if 
the present generation of youth is more delinquent than 
their predecessors. I recall an incident which occurred eight 
or ten years ago in a graduate course in educational meas- 
urements. Someone had written to the instructor inquiring 
whether the relative “wildness” of the older and younger 
generations could be measured by correlating people’s 
chronological age with the age at which they were first 
kissed, “both parties mutually consenting thereto.” The ages 
of the members of the class ranged all the way from 19 to 
65, so we collected our own data. The results, on that basis 
of measurement (no claims made for its validity), sug- 
gested that the older generation was a little wilder in its 
youth than the new one. Some crime statistics yield the 
same suggestion. 

As is well stated in the following quotation, it is difficult 
to determine exactly what is the trend in youthful crime. 


“No one can state with certainty whether juvenile de- 
linquency as known to police and courts is increasing or 
decreasing because of the absence of reliable and com- 
prehensive data over a period of years. Clearly, how- 
ever, such statistics as are available show no uniformity 
and no alarming tendency to increased juvenile delin- 
quency and youthful crime. Agitation about, “Youth and 
the Crime Wave,’ is perennial but for the most part is 
without factual foundation.” 


The percentage of arrests in Chicago, Illinois, of youthful 
offenders between the ages of 16 and 20 during the period 
1915-1925, declined rather steadily from 9.5 per cent to 6.2 
per cent, with the exception of the World War years, when 
the relative number of arrests of older men fell materially, 
presumably because of army enlistments and war-time em- 
ployment. The percentage of youthful offenders reported 
in the uniform crime reports of the United States in the 
past six years indicates no clear-cut trend, as the following 
table suggests. 


* “Facts about Juvenile Delinquency—Its Prevention and Treatment.” 
Children’s Bureau—United States Department of Labor 1932. 


2“What Ails Our Youth’—George A. Coe. 
3Tn the country as a whole 95.6 per cent of all persons arrested com- 


mitted crimes against property and 4.4 per cent committed homicide, 
rape or other forms of felonious assault 


*See Leonard V. Harrison and Pryor MeNeill Grant—‘‘Youth in the 
Toils’—Macmillan Company, 1938. , 
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Persons ARRESTED FOR ALL OFFENSES IN THE UNITED 


StTatEes sy AGE GROUPS 
PERCENTAGE 


Year Under 21 Under 25 Under 30 
1933 20.8 40.7 590 
1934 19.3 37.4 55.8 
1935 19.7 38.2 56.6 
1936 17.6 35.5 

1937 18.3 34.8 52.4 
1938 19. 36.2 53.4 


With regard to the group under sixteen years of age, in 
ten out of thirteen cities having a population of more than 
100,000 the juvenile delinquency ratio was lower in 1927 
than in 1915, and only three cities showed a higher ratio 
at the end of that period. From the various series of figures 
available for later years it would appear that delinquency 
did not increase during the early 1920’s, that there was a 
slight increase during the latter part of the decade and 
that there has been a downward trend since 1930. For 
example, in 1927, 167 boys per 10,000 boys ten to sixteen 
years of age came before the juvenile courts; by 1930 the 


number increased to 184; for the next five years it decreased © 


steadily to 151. 

It appears, as Dr. George A. Coe pointed out several years 
ago, that the ailments of youth are very similar to those of 
their elders, both in kind and degree.” During years when 
there has been some increase in delinquency in the youth 
group there has also been an increase in the older group, 
and usually an increase in the number of youths involved 
in a particular form of crime has been paralleled by a cor- 
responding increase on the part of older groups. 

There are a few differences between the younger and 
older group as to the type of crime engaged in. The young 
are more frequently involved in the acquisitive ventures of 
burglary, larceny and robbery, or other crimes which re- 
quire daring and boldness rather than cunning in their ex- 
ecution. While only four per cent of New York City arrests 
in 1936 were of minors—16 to 21—more than a fourth of 
the robberies, burglaries and larcenies from highways, 
vehicles, etc., was committed by minors and more than half 
of the offenses against property rights were committed by 
young people under twenty-five years of age. 

Rape is the only crime against perscns in which the youth 
group is prominent. In 1936 29.4 per cent of those arrested 
on this charge in New York were boys between the ages 
of 16 and 21.* 

Causes of Crime Complex 


In considering the sources or causes of juvenile crime it 
must be recognized at once that the social factors are ex- 
ceedingly complex. We know that certain social conditions 
tend to breed crime and others tend to prevent it; but even 
so, many upright citizens have grown up in the poorest of 
environments, and criminal behavior is sometimes found in 
environments that seem most wholesome. Nothing short of 
a thoroughgoing case study can determine what have been 
the major factors in the life of any given individual. Gen- 
eralizations as to causes can be accepted only as indicating 
a tendency. 

We do know that the ratio of arrests varies with different 
groups. For example, the number per hundred thousand of 
population for certain groups in the year 1937 was as follows: 
negro, 1,412; native white, 517; foreign-born white, 212. 
The ratios for other years are very similar. 

We know, too, that youthful crime is much more fre- 
quent in certain interstitial areas of large cities. These areas 
are usually characterized by nearness to factory and rail- 
road districts, poor housing and sanitary conditions, general 


community deterioration, inadequate facilities for health and 


recreation and an exodus of native whites and influx of 
mixed foreign groups. In such areas there are many un- 
wholesome community influences, such as gangs and un- 
desirable companions, lack of wholesome recreation, de- 
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moralizing commercial amusements and other forces which 
lure youth into an anti-social career. 

In the third place, we know that the percentage of school 
failure among young offenders is very high. Limited in- 
telligence, found in a high percentage of juvenile delin- 
quents, rigid and ill adapted school curriculum, uninspiring 
and destructive home environments and behavior problems 
of the children themselves are frequently found to be the 
basis of school failure. Lacking satisfaction and a sense of 
success in school, children easily turn to a delinquent career 
for excitement and a sense of achievement. 

The large amount of unemployment among the youth 
group in recent years is doubtlessia factor in the increase of 
crimes against property in the young group. A study of 
the youth population in 1935 by the Welfare Council of New 
York City showed that one-third of the young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 were out of school, able to work 
and desirous of employment but unable to obtain it. Over 
one-third of those unemployed at the time of the study had 
never had a job of any kind. Moreover, the income of most 
young people is usually small even when they are employed. 
To a threatening degree youth’s offenses against property 
appear to be an effort of the “have nots” to get into the 
class of the “haves.” 

Unhappy home conditions comprise a fifth and major 
source of delinquency and crime. A majority of delinquents 
come from homes broken by death, desertion, separation or 
divorce of the parents, and from homes in which lack of 
affection and harmony between parents and other serious 
emotional problems of adults make it impossible to satisfy 
the child’s fundamental needs for security and development. 
In homes that remain intact, one is frequently impressed 
with the amount of parental ignorance and failure to under- 
stand the child and his needs. 


(To be concluded) 


THE WENTZES IN THE ORIENT 
(Continued from page 4) 


were familiar and concerning whose life we had some 
information, gained by reading. 

“From Calcutta we went by train to the show places of 
North India and then to that portion of India in which our 
missionaries from the United Lutheran Church in America 
are at work. They occupy a section that is known as the 
area of the two rivers. One of these, the more northern 
one, is the Godavari River, on which Rajahmundry is 
located. The other is the Krishna River, near which one 
finds the city of Guntur. These two rivers are the watering 
systems for a thickly populated area, and to many of its 
towns and cities our missionaries have gone during the past 
century. Preaching stations, centers of ministering to the 
sick, and schools have gradually been established. There 
have been great advances in the influence of the Gospel of 
our Lord as the result of our work in that area.” 


India’s Unique Welcome 


It was at this point that Dr. and Mrs. Wentz brought from 
the many treasures acquired in their journey what one sus- 
pects will surpass every other material memento of their 
round-the-world trip. They have in their possession a book 
of photographs and messages made picture by picture and 
leaf by leaf by the missionaries, and complementing this 
is “a collection of messages” that were prepared by the con- 
gregations which they visited and by whom they were 
greeted. Each group of Christians drafted a formal ex- 


| pression of welcome. Some of them are in print and some 


‘in script. Most of them are in English but a few are in the 
vernacular of the people and in the curious writing current 
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among the Telugus. Some of them show the difficulties of 
turning the language of that portion of India into the formal 
English deemed properly dignified for a communication to 
distinguished visitors. 

Mrs. Wentz turned the pages of the book made by the 
missionaries. It consists, as already intimated, of “snap- 
shots” of the sections in which each missionary is located, 
characteristic views of people and places that show the 
nature of missioning in India. The accompanying words are 
in many respects personal, but again they are characteristic 
of each individual’s calling and personality. The place which 
missionaries and congregations have in the regard of Dr. 
and Mrs. Wentz was very obvious to an observer as they 
leafed through the book and collection of welcomes for the 
interviewer’s inspection. In this connection it is proper to 
remark that the illustration of greeting with which this 
article is headed was one of several which were prepared as 
a first sign of welcome to the Wentzes when they went 
from mission to mission. 


In India’s Homes 


The usual question was addressed first to Mrs. Wentz and 
then to Dr. Wentz concerning impressions made upon them 
by India and its people. We asked Mrs. Wentz, “Did you 
get into any of the homes of India?” She replied, yes, she 
had gone with Miss Jessie Cronk and other women of the 
mission in their calls upon the people, in their company 
being privileged to enter the women’s quarters in the Indian 
household. It was not difficult, one learned, to see the in- 
fluence upon India’s women of the Gospel and of the ex- 
amples offered by the missionaries. The home life was not 
transformed insofar as furniture and household customs 
were concerned, into a copy of what one would have in one’s 
house in the United States or in Canada. The changes ef- 
fected by faith in our Lord are within the believer’s mind 
and soul and externals can remain incidental to environ- 
ment. But relationships amongst the members of the family, 
valuation of health and surroundings conducive to physical 
efficiency gradually but surely create a distinction between 
the Christian family and one that is pagan. 

She continued, “Emergence from the beliefs characteristic 
of the Hindu religion are equivalent to the removal of a 
great burden. One thinks of the penetration of a darkness 
that has appeared to be peopled with horrible shapes de- 
rived from the practices of Hinduism.” This comment was 
dictated by a reference which was made first by Mrs. Wentz 


and second by Dr. Wentz concerning the character and in- 


fluence of the idolatrous cults of India. Dr. Wentz remarked 
upon the Hindu teaching with reference to the transmigra- 
tion of souls. Readers of THe LUTHERAN will remember that 
one teaching of Hinduism is that the soul of the human 
being may at death enter into some animal. It may be an 
insect or a reptile or a beast or a woman, depending upon 
the scale of existence which has been “earned” by the per- 
son and the inheritance that is possible to him by virtue 
of his caste. The result is the ascription of sacredness to 
whatever is alive. Said Dr. Wentz, “Not only does one ob- 
serve the unusual number of dogs and snakes and beasts 
that have the right of way in India, but one realizes the 
enormous drain the lower animals make upon the food re- 
sources of the land. The country must support a population 
of people second in density to any large area in the world. 
But from its crops and forests nourishment for a multitude 
of animals must be drawn. For these the human beings in 
the last analysis must first provide, and then for themselves. 
Dire poverty is always visible to the observer, and in periods 
of crop failure or other economic strain, human beings face 


starvation” 
& f 


[We have reserved for a later article Dr. Wentz’s impressions of the 
Third International Missionary Council, and some further observations 
of our U. L. C. A. opportunities. ] 
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NEGLECTED AND NOURISHED SOULS 


ONE USES great care in applying material laws to that 


which is spiritual. It is safest to reason by comparisons 
rather than directly and to proceed cautiously before draw- 
ing conclusions. But recently a couple of incidents have 
attracted our attention and suggested the writing of this edi- 
torial. Our first experience was with a gentleman whom 
we met rather casually, but our conversation gradually con- 
cerned the faith to which we Christians bear witness. It 
soon was made evident that the man was once but not now 
a member of a Lutheran church. He spoke of his confirma- 
tion and the careful catechetical instruction that preceded 
it. “But,” said he, “I was too young to know what it was 
all about and within a year or two after I joined the con- 
gregation, I ceased going to church. I do not now have any 
desire to go. Religion no longer means anything to me.” 

Of course there was nothing original or even rare in the 
confession the man made. Every pastor has heard dozens 
of such admissions of lost faith and indifference to the claims 
of God upon our lives. We thought little of it until the ac- 
count of a death reached us which was so startlingly dif- 
ferent as to recall the incident just related. The person who 
died was a middle aged woman, a mother and a Christian. 
A painful disease had fastened itself upon her. For many 
years the struggle against the ailment continued and then 
her physical vitality was completely exhausted. But almost 
her last motion was the uplifting of her eyes, and those at 
her bedside heard her say, “O Lord, I come to Thee.” His 
presence was her last joy. 

It is our impression that these two people were about the 
same age. Both were instructed in Luther’s Catechism and 
were solemnly confirmed at Lutheran altars by Lutheran 
pastors. Why had the one become so indifferent to religion 
and to spiritual reactions as to be practically an atheist 
while the other grew in faith and in the knowledge of her 
Lord, so that neither pain nor eariy death separated her 
from the grace that comes from Goa to the souls of His 
children in Christ? The answer is no more mysterious than 
is that explanation of stunted physical growth and properly 
developed bodies, which one’s physician gives. It is a mat- 
ter of nourishment. The man, who had been confirmed when 
he was at the age to receive instruction and follow it with 
public confession of his faith, ceased to give the bread of 
spiritual life to his soul. He permitted himself to lose con- 
sciousness of his need of spiritual food He sought his com- 
panions in the world. He gave his mind to business and to 
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pleasure, and his deepest thoughts were intelligent but not 
spiritual. He literally starved his soul until it lacked suf- 
ficient vigor to reach him by its pleadings for communion 
with God. It was spiritual self-destruction. 

His contemporary, who might have knelt at his side on 
the Palm Sunday morning when both confessed their faith 
at the service, kept within the fellowship of believers. She 
continued her attendance at the church’s services. She 
sought constantly for more grace for the development of 
her deep, spiritual life. She felt the impulses that are given 
to believers in Christ to do His will, and her opportunities 
to do good in her home and outside of it were of daily 
occurrence. Her spiritual: life grew apace with her years, 
because it was regularly and habitually renewed and in- 
creased by hearing and meditating upon the divine Word. 
Not pain nor death could separate her from her Saviour. 
She was strong in her trust in Him. 

We repeat, there is no mystery in the falling away of 
many from the faith of their young manhood and young 
womanhood. And likewise there is no secrecy about the 
provisions of our Lord for the invigoration and develop- 
ment of those who call upon Him for spiritual strength. 
But one cannot keep his soul alive on the husks of ma- 
terialism. With equal certainty it will grow year by year 
when the means of grace are used to develop it. 


FUTILE CHALLENGES 


Ir our memory of the reference is correct, it was the 
agnostic scientist Tyndall who nearly a century ago chal- 
lenged the value of Christian prayer for the sick by offer- 
ing what he was pleased to call a practical test. He pro- 
posed that a hospital ward’s patients should be divided by 
a center aisle into two groups. Then those in beds on one 
side of the room should be prayed for and those on the 
other side neglected. As would be expected, the challenge 
was ignored. Our Lord’s promises to hear and answer 
prayers do not include demonstrations to win the approval 
of skeptics. : 

But the persistency of such demands for special manifes- 
tations of divine nearness and power have continued through 
the centuries. The latest. (to us) was related by a radio 
broadcaster who said that Clarence Darrow, the famous 
Chicago atheist, had arranged with a friend to offer oppor- 
tunity for him to demonstrate spiritual continuance on the 
first anniversary of his death. March 13 was the date. The 
test was made and nothing happened. 

Mr. Houdini, who had uncanny ability to escape from 
roped chests and to open locks without keys, insisted that 
the strange phenomena which occur at spiritualistic seances 
are not of spiritual origin. “I can do the same tricks with- 
out resort to occult aids,” he is quoted as having declared. 
After his death his wife reported that there was an arrange- 
ment of signals that she would use if communication with 
her husband across the channel of death was possible. In 
due time, she announced that the signals were not given her. 

One does not deny a degree of curiosity as to the “some- 
where” into which the souls of our departed loved ones 
enter when the body is left. Even Jesus, on one occasion, 
made reference to the idea when He denied the rich man’s 
request that a message from the abode of eternal punishment 
be sent to warn his brothers yet in the flesh. The window 
through which to gaze and see as through a glass darkly 
what lies beyond the grave is not uncovered to challengers 
but to humble souls who have found Christ. Faith in Him 
lowers the curtain. Or should one say that faith in our 
Master is alone able to bestow a measure of spiritual dis- 
cernment? Is not that what is meant by the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews when he defines faith as “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”? 
Certainly our trust in Him enables us to wait until we also 
shall enter the regime of the blessed who die in the Lord. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


One oF the church’s valuable members, who is also and 
probably therefore an habitual reader of THe LUTHERAN, re- 
cently enabled us to share with our friends the following 
quotation from a sister journal: 


“My father, a Congregational clergyman, was once invited to 
supply the pulpit of a small-town Methodist Church. After the 
service he said to one of the saintly old ladies: 

““How is your church getting along?’ 

“We aren’t doing very well,’ she replied, ‘but, thank God, the 
Presbyterians aren’t doing any better.’” 


PHILADELPHIA became greatly excited recently when one 
of her daily papers announced the kind of contribution the 
State of Pennsylvania was making to the World’s Fair in 
New York. It seems that a building was nearing completion 
the exterior of which resembles Independence Hall but its 
furnishings were to be futuristic rather than colonial and 
early national. Considerable criticism on the ground that 
the inside of a building and its outside form should be re- 
lated to each other was the reaction to the structure’s in- 
congruities, but complaints on that score were mild when 
compared with the storm of protest when the citizens of 
eastern Pennsylvania learned that a taproom was to occupy 
a kind of terrace that appeared in the plans. The use of a 
replica of Independence Hall to serve liquor was deemed 
beyond even mild approval. As we write these items we 
learn that Governor James has interposed a prohibition of 
this “abuse” of a cherished American shrine. 

But Philadelphia and America generally are quite incon- 
sistent. Those of us whose memories of political declara- 
tions go back to the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its enabling Volstead Act, recall that prohibition was 
labeled the foe of liberty and the imprisoning of individual 
privilege. No one was disturbed by the intoxicating effects 
of alcoholic beverages nor by the poverty and unhappiness 
incident to their use. Perhaps architects, like artists, are 
able to see within and beyond the external and superficial 
features of the buildings they plan. If that is true, then an 
architect from Boston who planned the contribution of the 
Quaker City to the New York World’s Fair this summer 
did not misrepresent Philadelphia by putting a taproom so 
close to Independence Hall. Since the existent attitude to- 
ward the use of alcoholic beverages has been declared to 
rest on freedom, why are not cocktail plazas congruous? 


Liquor Control a Farce 

We personally lack words to describe the extent of the 
betrayal of the people which producers of liquor and the 
officials of government have accomplished. How softly they 
walked and how soothingly they talked when repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment was proposed. Everything from 
athlete’s foot to racketeering in Chicago was blamed on the 
suppression and sale of intoxicants. And when restoration 
of this “boon to tired and baffled men” was proposed, we 
were told that the saloon would never be permitted to return 
and that drunkenness will never again be tolerated. We 
should not like to have upon our conscience the guilt for 
broken promises, nor confront the fact that the morality of 
a nation has been sacrificed to the greed for money on the 
part of those engaged in the liquor business and -for taxes 
on the part of congressmen, legislators and municipal author- 
ities. Selling liquor in Independence Hall itself would not 
be an unreal indication of the caricature of independence 
that has followed the lapse of control of the use of liquor. 

But may it not happen that the attention of the proposal 
to provide a cocktail hour on the premises of “Independence 
Hall” at the coming New York Exposition may lead to some 
measures of reform? In Philadelphia, for example, and 
probably elsewhere, the hiring of women to work in the 


saloons should be forbidden. This is not saying the worst 
that can be thought about those who earn their livelihood by 
filling the orders for drink. It is recognition of our social 
expectations from women. They need to merit respect and 
care for those natural endowments that enable them to be 
mothers, sisters and sweethearts. If liquor must be sold in 
places of public resort, there are certainly enough men to 
fill all places. The tavern keeper who refuses employment 
to men but hires women exposes himself to the suspicion 
of pandering to immorality as well as to thirst. 


Daylight, Not Night Hours of Operation 

Legislation should also concern itself with hours of doing 
business and with facilities for keeping watch over the con- 
duct of the liquor business. There is an abnormality about 
the policy. of clubs and places of entertainment when their 
patrons gather at midnight or later. If rumor is reliable, the 
majority of the patrons of these “palaces of pleasure” are 
young folk who are attracted to them by the novelty of the 
experience. The state has some vested rights in the youth 
of our communities. We spend vast sums of money upon 
schools and agencies to train them for active, useful citizen- 
ship. We insist upon the right to compel them to go to 
school, deeming ignorance not only a handicap to an un- 
learned person, but a menace to his community and con- 
temporaries. Surely the investment made in persons by the 
state implies a vested right to protect them from sharks and 
panderers whose type of business requires night time for 
its transaction. 

Night clubs, employment of young women in places where 
liquor is sold, and refusal to the people of the right to 
remonstrate against locating an unwanted saloon in their 
community should be subjected to legislation. Voters 
should petition their legislators to recognize in the liquor 
business the dangers to property, life and morality that are 
inherent in what intoxicates the user of an alcoholic bever- 
age. The present free-for-all attitude is a more dangerous 
threat to the future of this country than involvement in a 
foreign war. Even a grocery business is subject to laws 
governing the sale and distribution of foodstuffs. A jour- 
nal’s publication must be such as will not indulge in libel 
or incitement to actions against public welfare. Into what 
sort of fool’s paradise have we entered when we grant to 
intoxicants almost unlimited privileges? 


The War or Peace Question 

Tue editor of THE LuTHERAN did not expect the article 
given space two weeks ago under the title, “When is a War 
Just?” to go unchallenged. In fact, he was aware before its 
readers received it, that different views would be presented 
for the consideration of people interested. The article in 
this issue by Pastor Reinartz is not a rejoinder to the one 
written by Dr. Melhorn, but it presents his views on a 
matter now germane to our earnest thinking. Now in 
hand for appearance in the Open Letter department of THE 
LUTHERAN are two rejoinders to the first contribution. Prob- 
ably other readers may desire to state their views. We deem 
it wise to announce certain conditions in advance of any 
discussion that may occur. 

1. Personalities must not be employed. 

2. Principles rather than subordinate practices 
should be given as the bases for statements. 

3. Repetitions will be avoided as far as possible. 
This will suggest to those who write that some- 
thing new and original must be proposed if an 
“Open Letter” is to be given space. 

4. The editor’s conclusion as to the “time to close 
the debate” must be accepted as authoritative. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“CHRIST WAS WOUNDED FOR OUR 
TRANSGRESSIONS; HE WAS BRUISED 
FOR OUR INIQUITIES.” 


Over Kedron Jesus treadeth 
To His passion for us all; 
Every human eye be weeping 
Tears of bitter grief let fall! 
Round His spirit flock the foes, 
Place their shafts and bend their bows, 
Aiming at the Saviour solely, 
While the world forsakes Him wholly. 


David ence with heart afflicted 
Crossed the Kedron’s narrow strand; 
Clouds of gloom and grief. about him 
When an exile from his land. 
But, O Jesus, blacker now 
Bends the cloud above Thy brow, 
Hastening to death’s dreary portals 
For the shame and sin of mortals. 


See how anguish-struck He falleth 
Prostrate, and with struggling breath 

Three times on His God He calleth, 
Praying that the bitter death 

And the cup of doom may go; 

Still He cries in all His woe, 

“Not My will, but Thine, O Father!” 

And the angels round Him gather. 


See how in that hour of darkness 
Battling with the evil power, 

Agonies untold assail Him, 
On His soul the arrows shower, 

All the garden flowers are wet 

With the drops of bloody sweat, 

From His anguished frame distilling— 

World’s redemption thus fulfilling. 

—Thomas Kingo, 1689. 


THE SLEEPING CITY 
By Olive F. W. Burt 


Away out in southern Utah, many miles 
from the railroad, is a most interesting 
city. It is called “The Sleeping City,” but 
in truth no one sleeps there—no one lives 
there. This strange city covers something 
like ten square miles, and the buildings 
are entirely of stone. But they were not 
erected by human hands; they are the re- 
sult of the untiring work of the wind and 
the rain, the sand and the gravel, and the 
other forces of nature. These in com- 
bination have accomplished the work of a 
great builder. 

Long, long ago—so long that nobody 
knows when—this little city was begun. 
All that the Builder had was an enormous 
block of sandstone. This must be cut up 
into various shapes and figures to fashion 
the “Sleeping City.” 

The wind blew over it, lifting up tiny 
particles of sand and carrying them away. 
The heat of the summer days made the 
rock spread ever so little. The cold of the 
winter nights made the rock draw together. 
And so cracks appeared. Into these cracks 
the water could run, cutting away more 
and more of the rock. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


And this is the way that the towers and 
peaks that suggest a city were carved from 
the solid rock. The beauty of the city is 
enhanced by the wonderful colors that 
adorn it. Red, orange, yellow, tan, brown, 
every variation that sandstone may know 
is seen here. It is in very truth a fairy 
city, and every year thousands of people 
travel over many miles of weary desert 
to look upon it and marvel at the untiring 
energy that made Bryce Canyon.—Sel. 


WHEN LOUISA ALCOTT WAS 
A LITTLE GIRL 


By Muriel Carberry 


I wonper if any of you, you who write 
such happy little letters and poems, will 
grow up to be a Louisa Alcott and con- 
tribute delightful books, like “Little 
Women” and “Little Men,’ which have 
made boys and girls happy since grandma 
was your age. Shall I tell you about this 
little girl who became so famous? 

Miss Alcott didn’t wait until she was a 
grown-up before she began to write. When 
only seven or eight years old she’ started 
to make up simple verses, like you do, to 
get the habit of writing down her thoughts, 
little realizing how celebrated she would 
be some day. 

One of the earliest compositions was a 
little poem called “To the First Robin.” 
It happened like this. One cold morning 
the Alcott children found a tiny, famished 
bird in their garden; they carried it into 
the house and provided warmth and food. 
Louisa was so pleased when the little 
creature revived that she wrote the fol- 
lowing rhyme: 


“Welcome, welcome, little stranger, 
Fear no harm and fear no danger; 
We are glad to see you here, 

For you sing, ‘Sweet Spring is here.’ 


“Now the white snow melts away; 
Now the flowers blossom gay: 

Come, dear bird, and build your nest, 
For we love our robin best.” 


There were four Alcott children—Anna, 
Louisa, Elizabeth, and May—and all loved 
to shower kindness upon everyone, from 
a weary traveler to a hungry little bird. 
Louisa first learned that one must share 
good things with friends when she was 
four years old. That birthday came No- 
vember 29, 1836, about Thanksgiving time, 
you see. 

This little girl adored parties just as we 
all adore them, and she didn’t have one 
very often because her father was poor— 
the children lived mostly on plain boiled 
rice without sugar, and graham. bread 
without butter or molasses. How should 
you like that? As her father was teacher 
in a school they decided to celebrate 
Louisa’s birthday there instead of at home. 
All the pupils were invited. The little 


hostess wore a crown of flowers and stood 
on a table to pass out the cakes filled with 
raisins and currants which had been espe- 
cially prepared for her to give as the 
guests in a long procession filed by. 

But, alas, there weren’t enough cakes to 


- go round and the poor little girl saw that 


if she gave one to the last guest she 
wouldn’t have any for herself. It was her 
party and she ought to have the goodie, 
she thought. But Louisa’s mother put her 
arm around her little daughter and whis- 
pered, “It is always better to give away 
than to keep nice things, so I know my 
Louisa will not let the little friend go 
without.” 

So Louisa bestowed the nice plummy 
cake on the remaining child and for her- 
self she got—a kiss, from her mother. That, 
after all, was better, wasn’t it? 

The Alcott girls studied at home with 
their father or his friends instead of going 
to kindergarten or a regular grade school. 
They loved this arrangement because their 
father invented all sorts of games to illus- 
trate the lessons. Instead of pointing out 
the alphabet from a book he would lie on 
the floor and make fascinating letters with 
his long legs. On warm days they all took 
to the flower garden and used the wet sand 
for a slate and sticks for pencils. 

But life in this family wasn’t all les- 
sons; they had merry playtimes, too. 
Louisa especially loved to romp, even 
after she was a big girl. At thirteen she 
was the fleetest runner in her group and 
could climb like a boy. Once she trundled 
her hoop from her home to a hill a whole 
mile away, turned and came back without 
stopping. Think of that—harder than 
jumping rope a hundred times! It meant 
a lot of practice. 

The beloved Miss Alcott was a nice look- 
ing girl in her early teens; she had thick 
dark brown hair and eyes that twinkled 
as if a little star made its home there. 
She wasn’t always running off like a boy 
but often played whole days with her 
dolls, making all sorts of costumes for 
them. Once she set up a doll’s millinery, 
hung out a sign and displayed wonderful 
models in her window. The hats were all 
the rage with the children, but the neigh- 
boring hens didn’t care for the industry as 
it meant losing their gayest tail feathers. 

During the summer vacations the Alcotts 
set up a post-office in a hollow tree so 
that they could exchange letters, books, 
and toys with their neighbors. Once 
Louisa forgot a playmate’s birthday, so she 
tucked the following little verse in a bou- 
quet of flowers and hid it in the tree mail 
box. 


“Clara, my dear, your birthday is here 
Before I had time to prepare, 
Yet take these flowers, fresh from Nature’s 
bower, 
All bright and fair.” 


So you see Louisa Alcott was a healthy! 
busy little child, studying lessons and 
loving fun.—The Olive Leaf. 
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AN INTELLIGENCE TEST 
By Rose Brooks 
(Concluded from last week) 


LuNcHEON was delicious. Not one of the 
five Selbys had eaten a better one even 
when mother was at her post. “I have 
some intelligence questions to ask—real 
ones,” said Aunt Margaret, with great in- 
terest, when every young Selby had been 
helped, and instantly every child was alert. 
“TIl ask them in turn. First question is 
Robert’s, he being the oldest,” and Aunt 
Margaret turned a bright face to her ex- 
pectant nephew. 

“Robert,” she began, “how can a stove 
be kept going all the morning, for baking, 
for boiling clothes, on five sticks of wood?” 
Robert’s face fell. “Of course, mother 
wants to economize on wood—what doesn’t 
she economize on? She and I couldn't 
figure out the answer, and I thought you 
must know, because five sticks you left, 
no more.” 

Silence except for Robert’s muttered, “I 
thought Id be late. I didn’t know—” 

“Yes, you did know,” and no mistake, 
Aunt Margaret’s voice meant business. “I 
heard your mother tell you. Aren’t you 
supposed to fill the woodbox every morn- 
ing without reminding? 

“Alice next. Alice, when your mother 
is the busiest woman in the world, which 
is fairer, for you to remember to gather 
up your own clothes for the laundry and 
change your own bed, or to fly off to 
school with your hair done in the latest 
fashion, which takes you fifteen good 
minutes, leaving your mother to discover 
a basketful of clothes in your room in 
mid-morning—an hour’s setback for Mrs. 
Quimby? Intelligence test, remember.” 

. “Well,” Alice defended herself, “if this 
house weren’t such a turmoil mornings—” 

“A turmoil, mornings!” Aunt Margaret 
fairly gasped. “Has it ever occurred to 
your young heads who makes it a turmoil, 
mornings? Your mother is too sweet- 
tempered and patient to tell you the an- 
swer, though well she knows it, and well 
I know it. You are supposed to be above 
your years in intelligence, all of you. Use 
your intelligence on things outside as well 
as inside of books, that’s what I say,” and 
Aunt Margaret looked unsmilingly into 
the face of each of the crestfallen young 
Selbys before her. 

“There’s just one more intelligence test 
Til put to all of you,” she went on pres- 
ently. “I haven’t been here for five years, 
and never in my life have I seen any 
woman grow old faster than your own 
mother has. Small wonder, too. Doing the 
work of six people instead of one ever 
since your father died. She can’t stand it 
much longer—I have intelligence enough 
to see that. Now, either she is going away 
at once, or I am. I can’t stand it to stay 
and see her wear her life out on you five 
intelligent children who should be lending 
a hand. But I'll stay six weeks if youll 
all come to your senses. Leave the per- 
suading to me. I'll see to it she goes, if 
that’s your decision.” Aunt Margaret’s 
eyes were bright and her cheeks flushed. 

That is how it came about that Mrs. 
Selby went to the mountains for six long 
weeks. “Not a meal to get! Not a meal to 
plan!” Over and over the train wheels 
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clicked out the words to her as mile after 
mile she sped from home. “But I wonder 
if Margaret won’t be dead at the end of 
six weeks? They’re dear children, all of 
them; dear, but thoughtless; dear, but 
thoughtless,” and the car wheels took up 
the new refrain. 

Far from dead was Aunt Margaret at 
the end of six weeks. On the first evening 
of her reign, she gathered her charges 
around the evening lamp. “I’m trying to 
go at this intelligently,” she began. Were 
the young Selbys a little tired of the 
word? “I’ve made out a list of jobs that 
have to be done in this house every single 
day, willy-nilly—blow high, blow low. 
Against six of them I’ve written my initials 
—those I'll do and those it wouldn’t be 
too much for your mother to do when she 
comes home. That leaves four small ones 
apiece for each of you—see if you can 
divide them amicably. There’s to be no 
let-up. Day after day they’re to be done 
—no excuses, no remindings. It’s not for 
me, remember. It’s for your own home, 
and for your own mother who is about at 
the end of her rope. These six weeks we'll 
have as a training test, and we ought to 
have intelligence enough to have this 
household machinery oiled and running 
without a hitch before mother sets foot 
across the threshold again.” 

Of course, mother wanted to come home 
long before the six weeks were up, but 
nobody would let her. Good-hearted those 
five young Selbys were, and ashamed of 
themselves, too, once Aunt Margaret had 
opened their eyes. 

When she did come home—well, mother 
couldn’t believe her eyes. She often went 
out to luncheon; why shouldn’t she? If she 
had a headache, she stayed in bed for 
breakfast; why shouldn’t she? For a week 
after her return, Aunt Margaret stayed. 
At supper, on her last night, mother, from 
whom years had rolled, cast her eyes to 
the ceiling, and said solemnly: “Let me 
see. To ‘think it all began with seven 
quarts and four quarts—go to the lake 
and bring home five quarts!” And every- 
one at that supper table burst into shouts 
of laughter.—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“MARSHMALLOW Puppinc. Dissolve one 
tablespoon granulated gelatine in one cup 
of boiling water; add one cup sugar, and, 
as soon as dissolved, set bowl containing 
mixtures in pan of ice water; then add 
whites of three eggs and one and one-half 
teaspoons vanilla, and beat until mixture 
thickens; turn into shallow pan, and let 
stand until chilled. Put in pieces the size 
and shape of marshmallows; roll in maca- 
roons which have been dried and rolled. 
Serve with cream.” 


“CHOCOLATE BLANCMANGE. Dissolve one 
ounce of gelatine in half a pint of milk. 
Put in a basin two ounces of cocoa or 
chocolate and mix it well with six ounces 
of sugar into a paste with a little milk. 
Put the gelatine on the gas with the rest 
of the milk (one pint in all), and when 
nearly boiling, add the chocolate paste. 
Boil for ten minutes, stirring well, and 
put into a mould to set.” 
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A PRAYER 


“ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, Who 
hatest nothing that Thou hast made, and 
dost forgive the sins of all those who are 
penitent: Create and make in us new and 
contrite hearts, that we, worthily lament- 
ing our sins, and acknowledging our 
wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, the God 
of all mercy, perfect remission and for- 
giveness; through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without 
end. Amen.” 


IN THE STORM 


I was hast’ning one day, through the 
snow and the sleet, 

When I saw an old horse standing near, 
on the street. 

He looked at me sadly, with gentle, brown 
eyes, 

And: it seemed that he whispered, as I 
passed him by: 


“Kind friend, I am cold. 
overcoat 

And your muffler that’s fastened snug 
round your throat, 

You never could guess, since you are so 
warm, 

How chilly I am, standing here in the 
storm. 


In your great 


“The grocer’s boy drove me—and how i 
did dash 

Down the street, up the hill, at the sting of 
his lash! 

While he shouted, and urged me the faster 
to go 

On my poor, weary legs, through the ice 
and the snow. 


“Kind friend, if you watch, I am sure you 
will see 

A great many other old horses like me, 

Who, for somebody’s pleasure, are urged 
to a run: 

Then left, unprotected, in storm or in sun. 


“T am just an old horse, and I can’t speak 
my mind, 

But if I could talk, I would say, ‘Please be 
kind. 

For though I am only a horse, it is true, 

In feelings I’m almost as human as you. ” 


I found an old blanket I surely could 


spare, 

I threw it across him, and fastened it 
there. 

And I’m sure I felt better, that day of the 
storm, 


Because I had helped an old horse to keep 
warm. —Irene S. Woodstock. 


SMILES 


“Tuirtte Frank, aged six, heard of his 
sister’s baby son, and commented: ‘Oh! 
Now I'll have to get a job and go to work.’ 

“ ‘Why?’ asked his mother. 

“Well, you know my nephew’ll want 
pennies, and it’ll embarrass me not to have 
any money to give him.’” 
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Christ's Suffering and Death 


Peter Discusses the Cost of Our Redemption 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I Peter 1: 17-23; 2: 20-25. The Sunday School Lesson for March 26 


Ir THE redeemed are aware of the cost 
of their redemption, of the excessive ran- 
som paid by their Redeemer, logical neces- 
sity looks for their manner of life to be up 
to the highest standard, even to the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ. Old fashioned as 
this seems to some, its truth is unalter- 
able. Here is a case in which what has 
been must continue to be. The living of 
the redeemed must bear the marks of the 
Redeemer. 

Christian liberty does not issue license 
for the redeemed to do as they please. 
There are restrictions on conduct, binding 
and yet reasonable, constant and yet not 
galling. These are the restraints of love, 
hard to explain yet accepted as best for 
us. To realize that we are redeemed ought 
to impel us to live as redeemed, and hold 
us to following the Redeemer. 

The Christian’s manner of life is for 
him to choose. He is not coerced into liv- 
ing as redeemed; he is amply advised 
concerning its being the better way. The 
decision is left to him. Peter knew this, 
but that gave him all the more justification 
for exhorting believers to consider the 
cost of their redemption and what is ex- 
pected of them in return. 


We Are Redeemed 


The redeemed have the privilege of call- 
ing God Father, thus labeling themselves 
children of God. But this does not grant 
undue liberty, nor let down the bars for 
entrance into any kind of life that for the 
moment allures. The Father is gracious 
and loving; His provision for us proves 
this. So we take our petitions to Him. 
But we must not forget that He is Judge 
as well as Father; and that as Father He 
is in position to judge. We must accept 
His judging as well as His love. One thing 
to learn is that our Father has no favor- 
ites; He treats all with justice and in- 
flicts deserved punishment as well as 
merited rewards. Erring children of God 
can claim no exemption from His judg- 
ment, even though they have been re- 
deemed at great price. Redemption does 
not signify that God allows us to “fix” 
matters, as is possible in some courts. It 
was a time of persecution when Peter 
wrote: many were enduring unjust treat- 
ment. But this was not to be eliminated 
for the redeemed. Though bought with the 
precious blood of Christ, they had to live 
with people subject to the ways and rules 
of life. Injustice did not pass by the re- 
deemed. Much might be distasteful, the 
feeling of resentment might be strong, but 
no retaliatory act dared be tolerated that 
would earn the Father’s displeasure be- 
cause of a false manner of life. We are 
the redeemed. We belong to God. 


We Live as Redeemed 


The exit from the unhappy state of sin- 
ners is available for the use of the re- 
deemed. They can walk out into a new 
way of living. But they have no reason 


for boasting or parading their pride. The 
ransom was paid for them; they had noth- 
ing of their own with which to pay their 
way out. Though they had silver and gold 
and a treasury of merits, they could not 
buy their way out of sin. Their inheritance 
was a sinful life, and from it they could 
not set themselves free. In due time God’s 
plan made it possible for them to be the 
redeemed. The Redeemer had come mani- 
festing God’s love through incarnation, 
resurrection, and glorification, events that 
had recently happened when Peter was 
writing. It was timely to insist on obe- 
dience to all Christian teaching and on 
conformity to churchly practices. 

We are the redeemed; we profess to be 
followers of Christ; we are registered as 
children of God, doing His will and glorify- 
ing Him in our life. We live as redeemed, 
at least this is what we promise to do, 
what the church and the world expects us 
to do, and what, through divine help, we 
can do. So the obligation is inescapable 
for all professing Christians to have the 
manner of life in every respect that up- 
holds and abides by the rules laid down 
in Scripture and interpreted and applied 
by the church. 


We Follow Our Redeemer 


As servants in a house who suffer de- 
served punishment when they err but dare 
not resent the suffering, so Christians, the 
redeemed ones, are not to think it an in- 
justice when they suffer for wrongdoings. 
This is deserved. But it takes more grace 
than is common for the servant to be un- 
resentful if made to suffer when he is not 
at fault. Patience under such conditions 
is exceptional; but it is the exception that 
is possible for those who follow the ex- 
ample of Christ. It is to this that Peter 
led up in his writing—the example of 
Christ. His steps were well enough known 
to be followed. Information concerning 


THINK OF THESE 


TrLLING the world of our redemption and 
its Redeemer should be our zealous pur- 
pose. 


The debt of sin demands more than any 
man can pay, no matter how well or how 
long he works at it. 


Let us put all of self back of it when we 
sing, “Jesus paid it all; all to Him I owe.” 


Christian life would doubtless be more 
consistent if we seriously considered what 
is expected of the redeemed of the Lord. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Redeemed by Christ. I Peter 1: 17-23. 

T. The Cost of Redemption. John 3: 14-18. 

w. he Beyoerce Through Christ. 
2 ded, tnd. 

Th. The Burden Bearer. Isaiah 53: 1-6. 

F. The Suffering Christ. I Peter 2: 20-25. 

Sat. Bale of His Suffering. Philippians 


: 7-14, 
S. The Ever-present Christ. John 14: 18-23. 
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His life emphasizes the injustice He suf- 


fered, the undeserved chastisement He re- 
ceived. Yet He did it patiently, without 
murmur or complaint. All this was vis- 
ited on Him as He took the path to be- 
come our Saviour. What course is open 
for us but to follow our Redeemer? Even 
if it be along ways of injustice and suf- 
fering, we follow Him. Peter’s encourage- 
ment to the persecuted Christians of his 
day was to follow the Redeemer, emulating 
His example. Beyond our comprehension 
is what is hinted at in the return to the 


’ Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. But at 


least we comprehend it sufficiently to feel 
the urge to seek to be true followers of 
our Redeemer, remembering that He suf- 
fered for us “that He might bring us to 
God.” 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


It was a church which had been “inde- 
pendent” of all synodical connections since 
its organization. Its educational program was 
little more than embryonic; and then a change 
came. Through the influence of a new, alert 
young pastor, the Sunday school was or- 
ganized on a modern basis and The Chris- 
tian Life Course was introduced. The school’s 
enrollment doubled, then trebled, and parents 
took a new interest in the school and thanked 
the pastor, in the course of his pastoral vis- 
itation, for what the school was doing for 
the children in giving them renewed interest 
in Bible study. Later the congregation made 
another advance step and became a part of 
the synod of the state in which it was located. 


INCREASING CAPITAL 


THis Is necessary for conducting busi- 
ness. Additions to capital come from earn- 
ings, part of which goes back into the 
business, and from new capital that per- 
sons, satisfied with the standing and pros- 
pect of the business, are willing to invest 
in it. Increasing capital opens the way for 
an enlarged and improved business. 

A church school needs new capital in- 
vested in it. It must have it, if its work 
is to grow and go on with commendable 
progress. What is this capital? Largely 
persons who devote their time and talents 
and interest to the work of the school. 
These are the working capital of the school. 
This capital comes from those who are 
the products of the church school, trained 
pupils who are willing to be put back into 
the school as workers, and from qualified 
persons outside the school who are per- 
suaded that no better place can they find 
for investing their lives than in a church 
school. 

Obviously a problem may grow out of 
the influx of new capital. What is to be 
done with those already working in the 


school? Are they to be pushed out, their. 


places taken by newcomers, by the new 
capital? Sometimes this is a wise course 
to follow; but it is to be hoped that the 
steady growth of the school can both 
utilize present workers as long as. they 
are usable and also find places of work 
for the new ones. 

Schools cannot use too much new cap- 
ital, but usually they can find a place of 
promising profit for as many as are ready 
to invest themselves in the school. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE WOUNDED WORD 
“John 12: 24-33 


THOSE wHO seek to place racial or na- 
tional boundaries about Christianity find 
no comfort in the gospels. They must first 
rewrite them to suit their prejudices. At 
the time of Jesus’ birth it was the Magi, 
representatives of the Gentile world, who 
made the long journey to worship at the 
feet of the little Lord Jesus. In our scrip- 
ture lesson we find the Gentile world again 
represented in the person of the Greeks 
who came to see Jesus. While they were 
no doubt converts to Judaism, called 
proselytes of the gate, they were racially 
Greeks. 

They came first to Philip, the apostle 
with a Greek name. He turned for advice 
to Andrew, the practical man, who always 
knew just what to do. Then the two came 
to Jesus. Did they bear an invitation for 
Jesus to carry His own message to the 
Grecian world? Very probably they did. 
The time is between the Palm Sunday 
triumph and the Holy Thursday passover. 
It is usually located right after Jesus’ open 
conflict with the Pharisees. The invitation 
was timed to present in new form the 
temptation for Jesus to desert His mission 
to the Jews. They had repudiated Him 
through their religious and civic leaders. 
To remain in Jerusalem meant a final con- 
flict with them that could have only one 
issue, death. 


The Hour for Glory 


The answer of Jesus is very definite. It 
is given partly to those who heard Him 
and partly to His own soul. He does not 
seek to avoid the wounds of the cross. 
But He dreads them. He voices here and 
again in the Garden of Gethsemane the 
prayer to His Father that some other way 
might be found. With the courage of the 
true Son of God He chose the cross. 

We might well think of that cross as a 
place of shame. It was not the cross that 
we see in gold and ‘silver or in finely 
earved wood or stone; it was “The Old 
Rugged Cross.”: We must not sentimen- 
talize too much about it. It was hard, 
brutal, devilish. All that was to lead up 
to it intensified its brutality. Jesus was 
deprived of every support that human 
. kind would depend upon in such an ex- 
perience. Deserted by His friends, mocked 
by His enemies, He went to His death 
alone. Yet He could speak of the cross 
in the terms of glory. And from the very 
heavens came the echo of the voice of God 
in testimony for the glory of the cross. 
When the sinner sings 

“In the cross of Christ I glory 

Towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 
he but repeats the testimony of God Him- 


self, 
The Glory of God 
We must never think of God the Father 
apart from God the Son in the experience 
of the cross. “God so loved the world.” 
' “God was in Christ reconciling the world 


to Himself.” From before the beginning 
of time God had planned the way of man’s 
forgiveness. He knew that there could 
be no forgiveness that does not cost the 
one who forgives. Any father who for- 
gives too easily, condones the sin. 

When we think of the parable of the 
prodigal son our attention is directed to 
the poor wandering boy, eating husks in 
the swine-yard. He did suffer for his sins, 
We do need that lesson to warn us of the 
outcome of sin. But another suffered even 
more than the boy. A father’s heart bled 
at home. A father bore the heavy end of 
his cross. This is the glory of fatherhood. 
The cross of Christ is the glory of God. 
It is the supreme testimony of His love. 


The Way of Obedience 


From the day when Jesus was baptized 
by John, a ceremony that symbolized re- 
pentance and cleansing, to the day of Cal- 
vary, there was complete obedience to the 
will of God. But it was never the obe- 
dience of a slave. It was the obedience of 
a son. Jesus was in the hands of no blind 
fate. Clear eyed He saw from day to day 
the increasing entanglements of human 
lusts and viciousness. There were con- 
stant opportunities either to compromise 
with the Jewish leaders or to run away 
from it all. Our scripture lesson tells of 
one opportunity for escape. But Jesus 
lived unselfishly for others. God was first 
in His life. He was one with God and 
accepted the plan of God as His very own. 

Any life becomes glorified when it tunes 
itself to the will of God. The cross be- 
comes the crown of glory to the life of 
Jesus because it was the only possible end- 
ing for a life of perfect obedience. How 
much of this kind of glory do we have in 
our lives? 


The Glory of Sacrifice 


The cross has vindicated the truth of 
John 12: 24. “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Excerpt a grain of wheat fall into the 


’ earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; 


but if it div, it beareth much fruit.” We 
spend so much of our time and energy in 
keeping physically alive that we sometimes 
forget the glory of the death of one who 
dies for others. If Jesus had avoided the 
cross we might have reason to believe that 
the life of sacrifice was the extreme of 
foolishness. But He did not avoid the 
cross. The cross then becomes the symbol 
of truest wisdom. 

We do not cherish in our hearts the 
memory of those who have died in the 
search for honor, or wealth or any other 
thing for themselves. We do honor those 
who have died to gain something worth 
a life for others. There was nothing but 
shame in the cross of Jesus so far as the 
world could see. Death on a battlefield 
might possibly be the end of a life of 
selfish ambition. But no one has ever 
questioned the complete unselfishness of 
Jesus on the cross. In the light of His own 
cross He has every right to say to us, “He 


that would come after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross, and follow me.” 


Reconciliation 

The greatest glory of the cross is that 
which it has accomplished for us. The 
word reconciliation is a great word. God 
did not need any reconciliation with us. 
His love is far above any such need. We 
needed reconciliation with Ged. We were 
disobedient, rebellious, stubborn. We could 
not bring ourselves to the point of re- 
conciliation. God had to provide a way 
of salvation or we could not be saved. 
The cross is that way. 

We must not pry too much into the 
mystery of the cross. The best minds of 
all the Christian ages have been directed 
to an explanation of the cross. No single 
explanation can ever completely satisfy. 
For there is mystery in the atonement of 
the cross. Love itself is full of mystery. 
Wo religion is worth human sacrifices and 
devotion if it holds no mystery. But there 
is certainty about the results of the cross. 

Let us make this very personal: by be- 
lieving the word of Jesus Christ I can feel 
the load of sin roll from my shoulders as 
surely as the bundle fell from the shoulders 
of Christian in “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Bunyan pictured it rolling completely out 
of sight under the cross. Perfectly Jesus 
Christ identified Himself with my life. No 
temptation ever comes to me that He did 
not meet and conquer. He accepted the 
frailties and weakness of a human body 
like mine. On the cross He hung in my 
place. Through His sacrifice I, who was 
“at odds” with God, am made “at one” 
with God. I who had been a stubborn, 
wayward child, am made a true child of 
God. This is the greatest glory of the cross. 


The Permanence of the Cross 

The cross not only marks the death of 
the power of sin over human life, but it 
continues to be a power of holiness in 
itself. How shall we reform our sin- 
warped world? Shall we spend all our 
time preaching moral maxims? Shall we 
hold before our generation the ideals and 
virtues of life on the plane of human 
brotherhood, and leave the cross out of 
our message? If we do, we will fail in our 
effort to redeem our world. David Brainard, 
early American missionary to the Indians, 
wrote this in his journal: ‘I never get away 
from Jesus and Him crucified, and I find 
that when my people were gripped by this 
great evangelical doctrine of Christ and 
Him crucified, I have no need to give 
them much instruction about morality. I 
find the one following the other as the 
sure and inevitable fruit of the other.” 

The great need of all men, everywhere, 
is a new and clearer vision of the wounded 
Word. He is the Glory of God and the 
Saviour of the World. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 2. This 
topic will offer opportunity for a worship 
service rather than a basis for discussion. 
Next topic, “The Victorious Word.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE BOOK OF A THOUSAND 
TONGUES 


By Eric M. North, Ph.D., D.D. Published 
for the American Bible Society. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Pages 386. Price, 
$2.50. 


‘Four men sit at a rough table on the 
porch of a little house in an African jungle 
clearing. Two are dark-skinned natives. 
Two are Europeans. They converse in a 
language unknown to us, and then one 
writes down a few words which complete 
a manuscript which is bundled up and 
shipped to New York. There a linotype 
puts it in type, it is printed and labeled 
“Bendela, Congo Belge, via Matodi.” It 
is just another tongue for the Bible; but, 
no, the house scribe writes upon its label 
“No. 1000, Sakata. The Gospel according 
to St. John.” The prayer of Charles 
Wesley is answered in a far larger way 
than he dreamed: 


“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise.” 


This event has been celebrated by the 
American Bible Society with the publica- 
tion of this handsome volume telling the 
story of the achievement up to the 1008th 
tongue in which the translators of the 
Society have translated the Scriptures, to- 
gether with 340 pages of facsimile repro- 
ductions of the printed page from Abktha- 
sian to Zulu, at St. John’s Gospel 3: 16 
(unless, as in a few instances, otherwise 
indicated). There are only thirty of the 
1,008 languages of which no reproduction 
could be secured. 

It is a book to have in any library, how- 
ever limited, on the Bible. The price is 
certainly considerably below the cost of 
production. Hersert C. ALLEMAN. 


IN THE HOLY LAND 


By Dr. and Mrs. Martin Hegland. Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pages 158. Price, $1.00. 


There are many books written about 
Palestine, but this inexpensive book, writ- 
ten by. Dr. and Mrs. Martin Hegland, is 
unique and instructive. 

Mr, Johnson, a radio announcer for 
WCAL, asks these travelers through Pal- 
estine certain questions which we all would 
ask if we had the opportunity. 

In answer to the question of the appear- 
ance of an Arab’s home a delightful word 
picture is given, and we are tempted to 
join the wedding procession. 

In reply to questions concerning the 
Bedouin, we are told how they cling to 
many habits known to Abraham, of their 
adapting their religion to the Moslems 
about them, and the vast difference be- 
tween their land property and that of the 
late arrivals of Jewish immigrants. The 
vast amount of information of Abraham’s 
two sons, and the great difference between 
the half brothers” descendants in the for- 
mer home of Abraham, is well worth the 
price of this book. 


This will make a delightful Easter gift 
for a Bible teacher, a pastor, and all in- 
terested in a clear statement of present- 
day truths concerning Palestine. The 
itemized list of “Aspirations” given on the 
back cover is of sufficient value to merit 
cutting out and placing on one’s desk. 

Avucusta PoHLMAN,. 


HONESTY 


By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. Macmillan, 
New York. Pages 321. Price, $2.50. 


The author of “Christianity and Sex,” 
“The Meaning of Right and Wrong,” “What 
Men Live By,” and co-author of “The Art 
of Ministering to the Sick,’ offered this 
book on “Honesty” a year ago, April 1938, 
as his own answer to a study which had 
long been in his heart to share. In his 
preface he says: “For at least half a cen- 
tury I have found honesty a most interest- 
ing subject. Next to food and shelter it 
seems to be one of our greatest needs. 
Without some of it we cannot live together, 
work together, or play together success- 
fully. Deceit disorganizes and discourages 
human endeavor. Moreover we show at 
times a deep hunger for sincerity and 
reality in our fellowmen. ... Yet we do 
not behave as if between men we valued 
honesty supremely. In medicine and social 
work I have been amazed at the degree 
of acquiescence in dishonesty. . . . There 
are very few books about honesty. I am 
encouraged therefore to follow my own 
desire to print some ideas that have long 
interested me.” 

There are three sections: I. Definitions. 
II. Selected Problems in Honesty and Dis- 
honesty. III. Philosophy of Honesty. The 
Selected Problems are engaging and the 
paragraphs on Definitions are thought- 
provoking. We plead, however, that read- 
ers be sure to ponder The Habit of Living 
on Facts and Creative Honesty. This idea 
is treated by the author in the volume’s 
Section III—under the title “Philosophy of 
Honesty.” 

Educators and students will note what 
Dr. Cabot considers honesty in the aca- 
demic field. Doctors will appreciate what 
is said for honesty in medicine. Every- 
body will profit by the discussion of hon- 
esty as Dr. Cabot sees it in Social and 
Polite Exchanges, for even if there is dis- 
agreement, the subject will have been 
brought to the surface for attention. 

As for the problem of honesty in religion, 
Dr. Cabot sets before us ideas that are 
well known, but ideas that fit his conten- 
tion that “we discuss it (honesty) peren- 
nially yet we do not write about it.” 

Another reviewer has suggested that this 
book might prove helpful for those who 
gather around tables and firesides to dis- 
cuss, and to pray, believing “the truth shall 
make you free.” Dr. Cabot puts this sen- 
tence at the end of the Introduction to 
the book: “The cross relations of lying 
and self-deceit, the intimacies of honesty 
and self-knowledge, will repay study.” 

Ametia D. Kemp. 
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A New Easter Service for the 
Sunday School 


THE FIRST EASTER 
DAY 


By C. FRANKLIN KOCH 
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An Easter service and pageant that may 
be used effectively by either a small or 
a large church school. Robed choirs will 
add to the atmosphere of worship. Inter- 
mediates, seniors, or young people should 
take the parts of Narrator and Readers 
and they should be robed. There are 
eight familiar Easter hymns, several reci- 
tations, and a complete service including 
an “Easter Litany of Joy.” Two anthems 
and several recitations are also provided. 
“The Story in Scripture and Song” is 
divided into five parts: The End of the 
Sabbath, Peter and John at the Tomb, 
Mary in the Garden of the Resurrection, 
The Walk to Emmaus, and Easter Even- 
ing. 

If this service is rendered worshipfully 
and reverently, the story of that first 
Easter will be very impressive to partici- 
pants and congregation also. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


SERVICES FOR GOOD FRIDAY 
AND HOLY WEEK 


A THREE HOUR DEVOTION FOR 
GOOD FRIDAY 
Prepared by The Common Service Book 
Committee 
Self Cover. 6 pp. Price, 10 cents a copy; 
$1.00 a dozen; $7.00 a hundred. 


BEFORE THE CROSS 
A Three Hour Devotion for Good Friday 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Black Card Cover, with title and design 
in silver. 16 pp. Price, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 
a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 


Either of the two services above provides a 
complete form of worship for the three-hour 
Good Friday service, if supplemented by 
brief addresses on the Seven Words from 
the Cross. Both contain all the material 
necessary for participation on the part of 
the congregation, no other service aids be- 
ing required. Full rubrics are incorporated 
in each, making possible a service free from 
any distracting announcements. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


COMBINED INSTALLATION 
SERVICE 


Third Lutheran Church, 
7 Springfield, Ohio. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

One or the duties of my pastoral work 
has been the installation of the newly 
elected officers of the various lesser or- 
ganizations of the congregation—the Ladies’ 
Aid, Luther League, Sunday school classes, 
ete. This would mean a number of such 
installations each year performed at the 
convenience of these groups. Also in many 
instances these occasions by the nature of 
their setting would lack dignity and im- 
pressiveness. 

Of late a more convenient and a de- 
cidedly more impressive installation serv- 
ice has been arranged for these organiza- 
tions. One service takes the place of many. 
This service is held during the morning 
worship service and hence its dignity is 
enhanced. The Sunday for the service is 
also known to all. The time which we 
have selected and which has proved best 
is the first Sunday in the new year. On 
this Sunday all newly elected officers of 
the organizations of the congregation (ex- 
cept members of the church council) pre- 
sent themselves before the altar for the 
service. 

We find that this arrangement encour- 
ages a regular annual election of officers. 
It provides for an impressive service. It 
ties the lesser organizations closer to the 
worship service of the congregation. It is 
a public demonstration of the fact that a 
large number of persons are assuming 
positions of leadership in the various activ- 
ities of the congregation. 

When such a service was decided upon, 
it was found necessary to provide an or- 
derly, impressive, and appropriate service. 
In due time an Order of Service was de- 
vised which seemed to meet these require- 
ments. And since we have found this 
service useful, it was thought that others 
might desire it, if published in Tue Lu- 
THERAN. Also I would like to suggest that 
this or some similar Order of Service be 
included in our pastor’s handbook, “The 
Occasional Service.” The form as used 
here follows: 


INSTALLATION SERVICE 


For THE OFFICERS OF THE VaRIOUS CHURCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Dearly Beloved: In accordance with the 
usage of this congregation you each have 
been elected to serve as an officer in one 
of its several organizations. And today you 
stand before the altar publicly to take the 
vows of your office. 

As an elected officer in the church of 
Christ you must realize that you stand in 
a position of grave responsibility. What 
you do and what you say will be of in- 
creased importance because of your office. 
Also any failure on your part in the per- 
formance of the duties of your office will 
result in a hindrance to the work of the 
Lord in this congregation. Furthermore 


you must realize that you now have a 
definite work to do in your organization 
within this congregation. 

To you in a special way are applicable 
the words recorded in Luke 10: 1, 2, “After 
these things the Lord appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them two and two 
before his face into every city and place 
whither He Himself was about to come. 
Then said he unto them, The harvest truly 
is great, but the laborers are few: pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he would send forth laborers into his har- 
vest.” You are to be the harvesters in the 
vineyard of the Lord. 

I ask you, therefore: Do you accept the 
office to which you have been elected, and 
do you promise to discharge its duties 
faithfully in the fear of God? If so, an- 
swer: Yes, by the help of God. 

Almighty God, Who hath called you to 
the service of His church, enlighten and 
strengthen you in your office, that you may 
prove a good and faithful steward to the 
glory of His holy name. Amen. 

And now I admonish you to remember 
that the organization which you serve is 
but a part of this congregation. You must 
not forget that your chief purpose and 
your greater loyalty should point at all 
times to an upbuilding of the entire con- 
gregation, for only in so doing can you 
render the greater service to your Lord 
and to His church. 

Therefore, Be ye steadfast, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for- 
asmuch as ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord. Amen. 

P. L. MELLENBRUCH, PH.D., Pastor. 


FIRE HAZARDS 


A Timely Query Issued by the Newark 
Safety Council 


THREE CHURCHES burn every day in this 
country, causing property losses that aver- 
age $5,000 a fire. Fortunately, few people 
have lost their lives in church fires during 
recent years, but wherever people (and 


especially children) are collected in large | 


numbers there is always danger of a dis- 
astrous panic should a fire break out. 

Your church may be among the next to 
burn if it is not being properly protected 
from fire; but with suitable safeguards, 
most church fires are preventable, accord- 
ing to the Newark Safety Council. 

Chief among the precautions recom- 
mended by the council are: constant su- 
pervision of all parts of the property, es- 
pecially the basements, where most church 
fires originate; careful inspection and 
proper maintenance of the heating and the 
electrical systems; prompt removal of all 
combustible rubbish; an adequate instal- 
lation of fire extinguishers; and lightning 
protection for the steeple. 

Overheated or defective heating ap- 
paratus and flues are responsible for one- 
third of all church fires, the council points 
out. Install heaters properly and have 
them large enough to provide sufficient 
heat in cold weather without forcing. Pro- 
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vide sufficient clearance and protection be- 
tween woodwork and hot stoves, pipes 
and flues. Keep chimneys, flues and heat- 
ing pipes in good order. 

Electric wiring in old buildings is apt to 
become defective and, perhaps, dangerously 
overloaded. Organ motors may be left on 
and become overheated causing fire when 
the church is unoccupied. Have all elec- 
trical equipment inspected by competent 
persons at least once a year. Place a sign 
on the console warning the organist to 
shut off the organ. 

The use of candles should be discour- 
aged where they have no religious sig- 
nificance and are not necessary adjuncts 
to the form of worship. In any case, hand 
extinguishers labeled by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters should be con- 
veniently placed, so that an altar fire can 
be instantly extinguished. Where possible, 
persons other than the minister should be 
responsible for handling extinguishers dur- 
ing services and be trained in their use so 
that the minister can devote his attention 
to preventing panic in the congregation. 

Fire extinguishers should also be located 
in the furnace room, basement, organ or 
choir loft, main entrance, kitchen, and 
social rooms. 

Unfortunately, churches have frequently 
been the target of incendiaries because 
they make spectacular fires and lack full- 
time supervision. Prevent incendiarism by 
eliminating all rubbish and keeping the 
property locked when unoccupied. 

Because of the height, steeples make a 
ready path for lightning, so they should 
be protected with properly installed light- 
ning rods. The roof should be made of 
fire retardant material and not of wooden 
shingles—Newark Safety Council, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


CONTENTMENT 
By Ivy Heilman Harmon 


CONTENTMENT is a jewel rare, 

Yet on many a face so fair 

There are deep lines of discontent, 
Which on a face God never meant. 
It is a precious boon to all, 

And then no matter what befall, 
A help it is in days of stress 

A bulwark in times of distress. 


Who simply lives from day to day, 
And never words of harm doth say 
Of any person, friend or foe, 
Contented on his way should go. 
This ceaseless rushing to and fro 

In search of what—we do not know, 
Is not conducive to content, 

And never for God’s creatures meant. 
The hurry, worry and the toil, 

With each day bringing much turmoil, 
Uses so much time that God meant 

Be spent in quiet and content. 


Then “be content” the Bible says, 
Tll never leave thee all thy days, 
And so we.know we need not fear, 
A loving God is always near; 

And we should ever voices raise 
To God above in words of praise, 
To Him Who doth our needs supply 
And ever hears us when we cry. 
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FINNISH CHURCH AT KIRKLAND LAKE 


THe FAMOUS Count Zinzendorf, founder 
of the Moravian Church of the Brethren, 
which proportionately has sent out a larger 
number of missionaries than any other 
denomination, had hanging over the desk 
in his study a picture of the thorn-crowned 
head of Christ which bore this legend in 
Latin: “This have I done for thee, what 
doest thou for Me?” 

During this Lenten season we have 
placed before us in scripture readings and 
preaching Christ crucified, and as we go 
through the stages of His suffering, from 
Gethsemane to Gabbatha and from Gab- 
batha to Golgotha, year after year with- 
out much apparent result, we may well 
ask this question from the Book of Lamen- 
tations: “Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by?” Christ’s suffering and death 
were surely not meant only as a spectacle 
to be looked at with horror and pity: it 
should mean to us the redemption of man- 
kind, the salvation of our souls. Christ 
loved the church and gave Himself for it, 
an offering and a sacrifice. 

“From heaven He came and sought her 

To be His holy Bride, 

With His own blood He bought her, 

And for her life He died. 

Surely our contemplation of Christ’s 
Passion is nothing but a cold formality un- 
less, looking at the 

“Sacred Head, now wounded, 

With grief and shame weighed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, Thy only crown,” 
we come to the conclusion: This has He 
done for us; what will we do for Him? 

The Church is the body of Christ. Mary 
anointed His body in preparation for His 
burial, and the Lord gave this testimony 
of her: “She has wrought a good work 
upon me; she has done what she could.” 
Blessed, if such testimony could be given 
to us. The body of Christ, His holy and 
dear-bought Church, is still in need of your 
ministrations, and it would indeed be a 
fitting observance of the Lenten season, 
if with the contemplation of Christ’s Pas- 
sion you would also contemplate the pas- 
sion, the suffering and the need of His 
Church on earth. 


Mission Appeal Time 


It is very appropriate that this season 
has been given to the Board of American 
Missions in which it may appeal for spe- 
cial funds for special needs. This Board 
has been charged by the Church with the 
duty of extending the Kingdom of God 
through the work of missions. It is reach- 
ing out through the length and breadth of 
the land, and tries to bring the saving 
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“IS IT NOTHING 
TO YOU?” 


Lamentations 1: 12 


Gospel to the many millions who are still 
outside the fold of Christ. This work de- 
serves the earnest prayers and the most 
generous support of all followers of Christ. 

In previous articles we have drawn the 
attention of our readers to the accomplish- 
ments and needs of our mission field in 


Western Canada; today we want to ask ~ 


your indulgence as we take you further 
east and give you a picture of our Finnish 
work in Canada, which is centered in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

Finland is the most Lutheran country 
in the world; if you meet a Finn you can 
take for granted that he is, or was, a Lu- 
theran. Many thousands of this sturdy race 
have come to Canada during the past 
twenty years. They have located in the 
large cities, and particularly in the indus- 
trial and mining sections of Northern On- 
tario. We have a flourishing congregation 
of more than 400 souls in Montreal. Busy 
Pastor Yrttimaa is a real leader among 
his people and is much beloved. His peo- 
ple are striving to get a place of their own 
in which they can house pastor and con- 
gregation, but they are not quite ready 
for it. In Toronto the congregation ac- 
quired a building two years ago after they 
had been encouraged by a donation of 
$300 from a good friend in the States. They 
have remodeled the building at their own 
expense and now have a very neat chapel 
with meeting rooms and a room for their 
bachelor Pastor Toppila. Some 500 miles 
farther north, is one of the richest gold- 
mining districts of the world. We have a 
Finnish church at Kirkland Lake, a town 
of some 26,000 inhabitants and only about 
ten years old. They have a nice little 
church with a small apartment for the pas- 
tor, built on a corner lot which they were 
encouraged to exchange for an inside lot 
by a gift of $100. Kirkland Lake is sit- 
uated about 250 miles north of Callander- 
North Bay, the home of the quintuplets. 
The congregation is vacant at present, but 
we are expecting a new pastor from Fin- 
land who can minister in Finnish, Swedish, 
German, and eventually in English—all 
these languages being needed for the serv- 
ice of our Lutheran people. The town is 
rapidly growing, and we have come in on 
the ground floor. 


Gold-mining Town 


About one hundred miles farther north 
we find another growing and flourishing 
gold-mining town, Timmins. It has some 
25,000 inhabitants, among them a great 
many Finns. The adjoining town of South 
Porcupine adds to the importance of this 
field. We have congregations in both 
towns; in South Porcupine a church has 
been built, to which the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Allentown Confer- 
ence gave the initial $300; in the more 
important town, Timmins, the congregation 
is still without a church home, though it 
is sadly needed. The congregation has 
come to us with the proposition that they 
will build a chapel with an apartment for 
the pastor, if we give them a lift in the 
form of a donation of $300. To get for them 
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OXMOBILE AT PARSONAGE AT NEWBROOK 


this $300 is my immediate problem at 
Timmins. It is so unusual that a young, 
foreign-speaking congregation makes such 
a proposition that I would like to take 
them up on it. But who will give the 
$300? We wonder if there are more such 
generous givers in the church like those 
two gentlemen in Harrisburg, Pa., who so 
readily furnished $300 each for the twin 
churches in the Barrhead Parish in Alberta. 

Pastor Lauri Tanneli Pikkussari is the 
pastor of the Timmins-South Porcupine 
Parish. He had an uphill struggle. Com- 
ing from the Finnish State Church, where 
everything is so well ordered and firmly 
established he felt himself thrust into the 
raging current of life in a mining town, 
there to win men away from the quest. of 
gold to the quest of God. Finnish men, 
at best, are not easy to get along with; 
they are very individualistic and hard- 
headed and set in their ways, and it takes 
the patience of an angel and the wisdom 
of a Solomon to make good church work- 
ers out of them. But our experience has 
shown that it can be done, and after it 
has been accomplished a real victory has 
been won. But to build up a congregation 
among them takes something out of a man, 
and while these missionaries do not as a 
rule have to endure as much physical 
hardship as our Western missionaries, 
their mental worries and their heartaches 
are infinitely greater. For that reason they 
deserve all the help we can give them in 
overcoming the ordinary handicaps in the 
development of missions, such as lack of 
a proper place of worship, proper housing 
for the pastor, etc., so that the pastor can 
devote all his time and energy to building 
in them the spiritual house, in which 
Christ is the cornerstone. In a thriving 
mining town like Timmins, houses are 
scarce and rents are high, and it is to be 
hoped that with the help of our friends 
our Finnish Lutherans will soon be able 
to erect that chapel-parsonage, which will 
mean so much to the congregation as well 
as to the pastor and his family. 


Finns at Nickel Center 


Some eighty-six miles west of North 
Bay we have another strong Finnish col- 
ony at Sudbury, the great nickel center. 
Here about 90 per cent of the world’s 
nickel is produced. Side products of nickel 
are copper and silver. Sudbury has a pop- 
ulation of 31,000, and has doubled its pop- 
ulation during the past ten years. There 
are supposed to be more than 2,000 Finns 
in this city. For some time the pastor of 
the Copper Cliff congregation, five miles 
distant, has been looking after his coun- 
trymen. Last summer a chapel was built, 
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for which Mrs. Rasmussen of Wisconsin 
had given a grant of $300. The good pros- 
pects of this work made it imperative that 
a pastor be placed in the field at once. 
But in Sudbury housing conditions are 
very similar to those in Timmins; it is not 
possible to rent a suitable house without 
going to considerable expense, and so 
the congregation decided to acquire a par- 
sonage, so that when Pastor Lepisto, late 
pastor of our English church in Vancouver, 
B. C., would arrive with his family, he 
would find a place to live. Of course, the 
request came to us for the customary 
financial boost, and we promised them we 
would try to raise $250 for them, if they 
would do their utmost to reach their goal. 

Here is a chance for someone to do a 
good turn in a promising field. The con- 
gregation has some fine material, which 
gives hope for the future. One of their 
men made a fine altar painting for their 
new chapel, which shows great skill and 
artistic ability. The men who will go forth 
from these congregations will make their 
mark in the history of Canada, and it is 
important for our church as well as for 
the country that more of them are con- 
served to the Lutheran Church through 
our mission work. We have much more 
to do in this line of our work. Our pre- 
dicament caused by the shortage of pas- 
tors is being eased, and as soon as all the 
vacancies are filled, we can start out into 
another rich field, into which so far we 
have lacked the means to enter. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th Street, New York 


NEW YORK LETTER 
By Samuel Trexler, D.D. 


THE MOUNTAIN came to Mohammed. This 
was the method used to bring the findings 
of the Madras Conference on Foreign Mis- 
sions to the Western churches—one never 
tried before and it has worked well thus 
far. The Conference rightfully belonged 
on the territory of the younger churches. 
They had the majority of the delegates. 
Their problems were to be considered. 
Now the delegates from the Occident have 
returned, and in their presentations they 
are supported by six nationals who speak 
with the authority of those who know. 

New York felt this impact of Foreign 
Missions February 12, 13, and 14. The three 
meetings were designed so as to make 
special appeal to youth, women, and min- 
isters’ groups. The final gather- 
‘ing was at a dinner, where 1,000 of 
the strength of our churches listened 
to these heroes of the faith. They 
consisted of Dr. Yuasa, deposed from 
the presidency of the famed Doshisha 
University because of his lack of 
sympathy with the war party in 
Japan; Dr. Rajah B. Manikam, sec- 
retary of the National Christian 
Council of India; Miss Minnie Soga, 
native of the Bantu Tribe, South 
"Africa; Miss Ila Sircar, Student 
Christian Movement, India; Dr. B. C. 
Hsu, Shanghai University, China; 

_ and Dr. Vaez Camargo, secretary of 
_ the Christian Council, Mexico. 
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We Lutherans were proud to have our 
own Dr. Manikam speak for the 6,000,000 
Christians of India. Many will remember 
him from 1928 when he studied at the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary and 
later at Columbia University. They will 
recall his vivid personality and his con- 
secration. Mrs. Manikam, gifted and 
charming, active in Christian work, ac- 
companies him as he speaks in forty cen- 
ters throughout this country. He preached 
at Advent and Holy Trinity Churches on 
Sunday, and was the guest of Lutheran 
pastors at a luncheon on Monday. What 
stories these men have to tell of the work 
in Christianizing their lands—stories that 
make the present advance of the churches 
in Western lands pale by comparison. 

I had just returned from a month of 
field work among the congregations of the 
United Synod of New York in the interest 
of Foreign Missions and was delighted to 
see the growing interest in this arm of the 
Church’s work. This is due in some degree 
to the fine pioneer work of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. It is to be traced to 
the breakdown of the economic and po- 
litical means to bring the world together 
in peace. Peter’s ancient question, “To 
whom shall we go?” has only one answer: 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Science brings the world together as neigh- 
bors, but only religion can make them 
brothers. If in addition the church uses 
the post-Madras meetings to the full, she 
will see the Foreign Mission cause rise 
high in the consciousness of her people. 


Wagner College Alumni Dinner 


Shrove Tuesday was this year marked 
by alumni and friends of Wagner College 
as the occasion for the second annual 
dinner. The Alumni Association is func- 
tioning increasingly effectively under the 
presidency of the Rev. Joseph B. Flotten, 
just as the entire work of the college is 
expanding under the presidency of Prof. 
C. C. Stoughton. One hundred fifty guests 
sat down to the festive board. The prin- 
cipal speaker was President Arnaud C. 
Marts of Bucknell University, who stressed 
the need of the Christian college. There 
were some of the older men who told of 
experiences in the one-building institution 
which was opened in Rochester, N. Y., in 
1883. The present commanding site on 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, has opened 
new channels of service to students and 
to the church. Visitors to the World’s Fair 
who avail themselves of the opportunity 
given by the college to have their residence 
in these halls are to be congratulated. 
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At the Threshold of the World’s 
Fair 

Those living at some distance from New 
York will be lenient with me if I again 
write of the World’s Fair, which opens 
April 30. Anyone so close to it cannot but 
marvel at the visions of its creators and 
at the inexhaustible energy that is putting 
it through. 

The Temple of Religion now is assured 
and will be completed before the opening. 
The final impulse to gathering the needed 
funds was given at a luncheon held at 
the Hotel Astor to which Mayor LaGuardia 
invited the clergy of New York. Eight 
hundred fifty responded—the largest gath- 
ering of clergymen ever to come together 
in the metropolis. One also saw outstand- 
ing laymen, such as former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and William Church Osborne. 

The churches are planning their pro- 
grams for the summer instead of relaxing 
as formerly. The Federation of Churches 
is planning a central place for the daily 
worship of those who come to the Fair. 
The Lutheran Welfare Council is setting 
in operation a World’s Fair Bureau of In- 
formation which will prepare a list of 
homes where rooms may be secured in 
addition to any other information that may 
be desired. It will be an effort to keep 
the church abreast of the opportunities and 
responsibilities which this World’s Fair 
Year will bring. 


Church Building Completed 


Reminiscere Sunday, March 5, was a 
very happy day for Pastor Harry J. Kreider 
and St. James congregation of Ozone Park, 
New York, for it marked the completion 
and dedication of their beautiful building. 
It is built on Gothic lines and was de- 
signed by Hobart Upjohn, Architects. The 
Order of Dedication was performed by the 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, the Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess. This 
was preceded by a junior service at which 
the Rev. Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of 
the synod, preached the sermon. In the 
afternoon there was a Festival Service for 
the churches of Long Island, at which the 
Rev. Dr. William F. Sunday and your 


- correspondent preached. Celebration serv- 


ices continued throughout the week, 

St. James congregation is eighteen years 
of age. The first part of the structure was 
erected under the pastorate of the first 
leader of the congregation, the Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Finehout, at a cost including the 
site, of $59,000. Last year the con- 
gregation was driven to complete the 
building so that the ever growing 
congregation could be accom- 
modated. This part was erected at 
a cost of $34,000, of which $24,000 
has been gathered. The remainder 
will be on hand at the end of the 
year, insured by a system of direct 
scriptural giving. 

Behind this achievement stands a 
congregation, loyal, trained in scrip- 
tural methods, and eager to take up 
new ventures for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God, as living 
witnesses of the resources of vigorous 
faith in God. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


TWENTY-FIVE years of history credits St. 
Paul’s Church, Falls City, Nebr., with an 
increase from nine charter members in 
1913 to a present baptized membership of 
825, in a town with approximately 6,000 
people. The confirmed list contains 571 
names, of whom 550 communed during the 
past year. These figures were brought out 
when not so long ago this church cele- 
brated its silver anniversary. As in many 
other cases of missionary work, the con- 
fluence of Lutherans from the surrounding 
territory in the city made the starting of 
this work imperative. Not only did the 
country provide a large portion of the 
membership, but even the church build- 
ing in which the work began had been 
trucked in from north of town, where St. 
Mark’s congregation, near Verdon, had 
erected under the late Pastor Siefke de- 
Freese a spacious brick building, making 
the old frame structure available for a 
town mission, After the ground work by 
the Nebraska Synod’s missionary superin- 
tendent, Dr. W. T. Kahse, now of Sidney, 
Nebr., was laid, the Rev. John Matthiesen 
of Trenton, N. J., served as the first pas- 
tor, conducting ‘services alternately in 
German and English. Under him the con- 
gregation experienced a healthy increase, 
and before long a comfortable parsonage 
was added to the property. During this 
period the organization of a local Lu- 
theran Hospital Association and the erec- 
tion of a hospital also took place, which, 
however, experienced reverses during the 
restless years following the war. 


Building Adjustments 


The Rev. Lauritz Ries, Baltimore, Md., 
became the second pastor. His leadership 
added still more members, so that before 
long the frame building became too small 
to house the worshiping congregation. By 
the simple device of sawing the building 
crosswise into two sections, separating the 
halves far enough and patching up the 
resulting hole, temporary relief was given 
to the overcrowded condition, but not for 
long. Following the departure of Pastor 
Ries for Baltimore, the congregation was 
served for about two years by the Rev. 
F. C. Trauterman. With the coming of 
the present pastor, the Rev. Henry C. 
Cordts in 1931, the old building again 
proved too small and before many months 
had passed dirt began to fly to make 
room for a 42 x 90 foot basement, as the 
first unit of a little cathedral these build- 
ers have in mind. But again they had 
miscalculated, and in 1936 a second unit, 
25 x 50 feet, had to be added, consisting 
of a basement for the primary department 
and one story above the ground, the lat- 
ter being the chancel space for the future 
church. This upper structure is being used 
exclusively for the German services. The 
plans call for a well-thought-out Gothic 
edifice, 42 x 115 feet in dimensions, with a 
seating capacity of 650. 

Of the nine charter members who met 
December 13, 1913, for organization pur- 
poses, six could be present for the cele- 
bration and received in appreciation of 
their pioneering the good wishes of the 
congregation together with a costly hymnal 
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for each of them, bearing their names in 
golden letters. Those honored are Andrew 
Ketter, Ernst Gruber, Henry Roesch, 
Gottlob Veigel, Louis Meinzer, Adolf 
Bertram, and Gustav Bertram. The cele- 
bration itself lasted from Sunday to Sun- 
day, not omitting a day for this outpour- 
ing of rejoicing, prayer and praise. The 
local pastor preached four times. For the 
other services he was assisted by the 
founder of the congregation, Dr. Kahse; 


.the president of synod, Dr. John C. Her- 


shey, Fremont; the Rev. H. J. McGuire, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; and Dr. M. Schroeder, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Prominent local speakers 
were also heard, including the Mayor of 
the town, and the president of the Min- 
isterial Association. The unbounded en- 
thusiasm of this pastor and congregation 
for the building of Zion in their com- 
munity is an assurance of early realiza- 
tion of things hoped for but not yet seen. 


Progress 


The Rev. George Herber, pastor of one 
of the two mission congregations in Mid- 
west Synod, St. John’s, Norfolk, Nebr., re- 
views with his people the past year with 
much satisfaction. The congregation, as in 
the previous year, showed an increase in 
numbers, four families uniting at the time 
of the annual congregational meeting; all 
current expenses paid up to date and the 
church extension loan reduced. At Christ 
Church, Pierce, Nebr., fourteen miles to 
the north, which Pastor Herber also serves, 
a reorganization of the congregation has 
taken place, adopting the model constitu- 
tion provided by the U. L. C. A. The mem- 
bership has increased from five families, 
or twenty confirmed members, to thirty 
families totaling 125 confirmed members. 
The Ladies’ Aid has become an active as- 
set, and the Luther League numbers thirty- 
two members. For church improvements 
$485 was used, of which only a small 
amount represents their only liability. 
Twelve young people are in preparation 
for church membership. During Lent Pas- 
tor Herber conducts regular mid-week 
services at both Norfolk and Pierce. For 
the fourth consecutive year he is the devo- 
tional speaker over the local radio station. 


The Rev. Victor Pietzko was installed 
January 29, as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
two miles south of Ohiowa, Nebr. The 
Rev. Otto Bergfelder of Hastings, Nebr., 
officiated. The Rev. W. Churchill of the 
Ohiowa town congregation preached at 
the afternoon service. For noon and eve- 
ning meals the Ladies’ Aid had made 
ample provision. 

In the passing of Pastor Otto G. Klatt, 
Campbell, Nebr., at the age of sixty-eight, 
Midwest Synod has lost another of those 
who saw synod grow from the struggles 
of meager beginnings among the German 
immigrants to that body, which in its best 
years numbered 124 congregations. Pro- 
vided with a poetic vein and a philosophy 
of life all his own, he added color to the 
synodical life which now will be missed. 


The Rev. Warren Churchill, Ohiowa, 
Nebr., has accepted a call to St. John’s 
Church, Bennington, Nebr., where he be- 
gan his work March 1. 


Zion’s Church, Wakeeney, Kan., which 
became pastorless through the removal of 
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the Rev. Paul Waldschmidt to St. John’s 
Church, Sterling, Nebr., early this year, 
has a new shepherd in the person of the 
Rev. W. O. Zahlis, formerly of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


After serving for nine months as in- 
terim pastor at Grace Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr., the Rev. Frank Delo has taken over 
the duties of supply for St. Paul’s Church, 
Hardy, Nebr., where he is now located 
with his family. Mr. Delo has been in the 
active ministry for forty-seven years. 


Midland College 


has added a new annual event to its cal- 
endar, Christian Emphasis Day, which was 
held Monday, February 13. The speakers 
were Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church; the Rev. Charles 
A. Puls, president of the Kansas Synod; 
and the Rev. Alfred J. Beil, pastor of First 
Church, Topeka, Kan. In addition to a 
number of addresses before the entire stu- 
dent body, smaller group gatherings and 
personal conferences had been arranged, 
some of them with the view of choosing 
Christian work as a life service. 

Prof. William F. Zimmerman, Ph.D., 
dean of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., 
was recently inaugurated governor of the 
Nebraska-Iowa district of Kiwanis before 
a crowd of 500 people from twenty cities. 
The Kiwanis notable who presided at the 
induction praised the Midland dean for 
his high ideals, competency, and genuine 
enthusiasm that won him the election. As 
for Midland College, the Kiwanis honor 
is but a reflection of the high esteem in 
which the new governor is held by his 
students. 

Another star in the firmament of Mid- 
land’s faculty is Prof. Oscar Lyders, 
director of the School of Fine Arts and in- 
structor in voice .He is a product of St. Olaf’s, 
having been with Midland since 1928. His 
a cappella choir is Midland’s portable 
show window, presenting the college's 
product to a wide territory. In their travels 
near and far they have won friends and 
students for the school, apart from 
strengthening church programs wherever 
they have made their appearance, bringing 
the great music of the Lutheran Church. 
Students who have been under his care 
will always be inspired assets to their 
churches, this being one of the objectives 
of the church college. 

Speaking to an audience of 5,000 per- 
sons, 1,400 of whom were delegates to the 
Augustana Synod Luther League biennial 
convention at the city auditorium in 
Omaha, Nebr., Dr. Gould Wickey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave the closing address on 
“Christianity as a Dictatorship of Right- 
eousness.” The four-day convention, Feb- 
ruary 8-12, brought delegates from all 
over the nation, with Minnesota’s 248 the 
largest state group from outside Nebraska. 


From 450 to 1,900 


The Rev. Dr. C. B. Harman, pastor of 
St. Paul’s English Lutheran Church, Grand 
Island, Nebr., has provided his congre- 
gation with an attention commanding, 
artistically perfect Lenten and Easter 
folder. A stenciled cross on the front cover 
focuses the view of the praying Christ in 
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Gethsemane, the theme of the season. 
Opening the six-page program, one sees 
at a glance the entire schedule from Quin- 
quagesima Sunday to Good Friday. At- 
tractive as the mechanical execution of 
the folder is, the printed contents are still 
more imposing. The Wednesday evening 
sermons are held to bring the principal 
teachings of the Catechism. Sunday morn- 
ing messages are centered upon the Cross, 
in the fight of faith, in victorious living, 
in daily steadfastness, in revealing what 
is in man, and in teaching Christian love. 
Holy Week offers eleven separate services, 
including two confirmations, four com- 
munions, one baptismal service, and the 
three-hour devotion. The thoroughness 
with which the spoken messages are 
planned applies also to the musical selec- 
tions by choir and organist, covering every 
detail for the entire season. Though now 
in the thirty-ninth year of his active min- 
istry, Dr. Harman carries the pastoral re- 
sponsibilities of his large congregation 
alone. 

He began his work at Grand Island in 
the fall of 1920, finding a baptized mem- 
bership of 450. Since then Dr. Harman 
has received by confirmation, adult baptism 
and “otherwise” a total of 1537 persons. 
The annual average of his confirmation 
classes has been 73. Child baptisms last year 
numbered 60. The congregation’s present 
net membership is 1902 baptized, of which 
1245 are confirmed members. The increased 
membership, soon after Dr. Harman’s as- 
suming the pastorate, necessitated re- 
arrangement of and enlarging the church 
building. However, it was not very long 
before the enlarged structure still proved 
too small. For this reason plans are being 
prepared at the present time, backed by a 
handsome building fund still in the process 
of accumulation. The new program will 
result in a needed educational and social 
unit to be added to the present sanctuary. 
Though located in the drouth area, the 
congregation’s budget has never been re- 
duced during recent years. Grand Island, 
with its approximately 20,000 inhabitants, 
the third largest city in Nebraska, has 
three Lutheran churches whose combined 
membership represents the strongest local 
communion. There is one more U. L. C. A. 
church, also named St. Paul’s, affiliated 
with Midwest Synod, and serving the con- 
stituency of our Church in German and 
English under the spiritual leadership of 
the Rev. Rudolph Moehring. 


Missouri’s Conferences 


Pastors of eastern Nebraska had on Feb- 
ruary 21 opportunity to attend the Fourth 
Free Conference of All-Lutheran Pastors 
at Concordia Teachers’ College, Seward, 
Nebr. Apparently under the sponsorship 
of the Missouri Synod, these meetings 
(held twice a year) propose to “draw us 
closer together in mutual fellowship .. . 
that each meeting will bring us nearer to 
the attainment of the goal in view, namely, 
a true unity in doctrine and practice.” 
The papers and discussion revealed that 
this goal is of special interest to Missouri 
relative to the American Lutheran Church, 
as to whom there is now occasion “to learn 
to understand each other.” As the distri- 
bution of synodical connections of the par- 
ticipants was not immediately available, 
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we may quote the representation at the 
previous meeting which was, Missouri 27, 
Augustana 17, United Lutheran 16, Danes 
3, Wisconsin 2, American Lutheran 2, Nor- 
wegian 1. This time only three U. L. C. A. 
men made their appearance, but the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church had done much bet- 
ter. Two papers formed the center of 
interest. The first on “The Church” was 
a stereotype catechetical presentation by 
the president of Concordia College, Dr. 
C. F. Brommer, who led his hearers 
through the various, too-well-known 
stages to the description of “the one true 
church in Christ,’ which requires more 
than mere declarations of principle, namely, 
the right practice. The other paper was by 
Dr. Johannes Lehmann, Beatrice, Nebr., 
president of the Central District of the 
American Lutheran Church. After paying 
tribute to Pastor Johannes Loehe (whose 
birthday anniversary the day marked), to 
whom credit is given as the founder of 
the Iowa Synod, he delivered an original 
and spirited address on the same subject. 
With carefully chosen words Dr. Lehmann 
analyzed fellowship in regard to pulpit 
and altar, communion, and prayer. Elimin- 
ating the first two as unattainable for the 
present, he grew passionately eloquent in 
pleading for prayer fellowship on occa- 
sions like this one for the sake of express- 
ing common hopes before God’s throne, 
asking for it according to the Scriptures, 
“that if two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall risk, 
it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven.” In return, the Mis- 
souri spokesman argued not to press this 
matter too far, as such prayer would be 
contrary to God’s Word and their con- 
science. Yes, they were perfectly willing 
to pray with A. L. C. pastors, “but not 
yet.” Dr. M. Koolen (U. L. C. A.), Lin- 
coln, Nebr., entered as third into the de- 
bate, describing in measured terms the 
feelings of those Lutherans who are con- 
sidered by them outside the pale of “the 
communion of saints.” But it too made no 
dent on Missouri’s willingness to pray 
with their A. L. C. petitioner at this “free 
and informal” gathering, dignitary of his 
Church though he was. The next game in 
this intersynodical rapprochement between 
Missouri and the American Lutheran 
Church will come off September 19, at Lu- 
ther (Augustana) College, Wahoo, Nebr. 


PACIFIC SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul L. Kunzman 


Juneau, ALASKA, is “the farthest north” 
congregation of the United Lutheran 
Church. The Rev. J. L. Cauble is the pres- 
ent efficient pastor. Shortly after he 
reached the field in May 1937 a fire did 
much damage to their home and destroyed 
a number of their possessions. This loss 
has been more than repaired. Additional 
equipment has been added in the form of 
nineteen choir robes, seventy-five new 
copies of the Common Service Book and 
the largest electric reed organ made by 
the Estey Company. New lighting fixtures 
were also installed. The pastor’s salary 
has been increased thirty dollars per 
month during the past eighteen months 
(living expenses are higher in Alaska than 
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elsewhere on the coast) and a number of 
new members have been added. All these 
improvements have been paid for. 


Zion, Camas, Wash., the Rev. Louis 
Weitzenkamp pastor, is going forward with 
the erection of their new church building 
in the heart of “The Paper City.” It will 
soon be ready for dedication. A great deal 
of work has been done by volunteer labor 
on ‘the part of members and friends of 
the congregation; and labor costs today. 
In this way they will get a ten thousand 
dollar or more church for much less. And 
those who labored on the project will have 
the joy of accomplishment. 


The property of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary is still being conserved for the 
Church. With the growing population on 
the Pacific Coast the time will come when 
it must be reopened. At present Dr. J. C. 
Kunzman is conducting classes in the study 
of the Book of Revelation each Sunday 
afternoon. The class growth has been such 
that it has overflowed into a second room. 
Perhaps our Church has given too little 
attention to this important book. The 
“sects” have over-emphasized it; we have 
not placed sufficient emphasis upon it. Its 
careful study well rewards the student. 
To this class come persons from Lutheran 
congregations of the several bodies and 
members of the Reformed churches. 


Personal Evangelism has received new 
emphasis on our territory. The Board of 
American Missions sent the Rev. Carl F. 
Yeager, missionary and author of “Mul- 
tiple Personalities,’ to visit most of our 
mission congregations and hold public 
meetings in Seattle,.Wash., and Portland, 
Ore. He spent three days in most of the 
congregations in intensive and helpful 
work. We cannot have too much emphasis 
on evangelism. 


Dr. C. P. Harry of our Board of Educa- 
tion and the Rev. F. A. Schiotz of the 
Board of Education of the American Lu- 
theran Church are at present on a tour of 
visitation of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation on the coast. March 4 the Lutheran 
students of the University of Washington 
met with Dr. Harry in all-day session at 
Camp Sealth on Vashon Island, Wash. 
The next day he conducted chapel service 
at the university. 


The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, missionary of 
the Board of American Missions, is now in 
charge of University Church, Seattle, and 
is re-studying the field and its problems. 
Pastor Steinhoff is receiving the active 
support of the former pastor, Dr. O. A. 
Bremer, and the members of the con- 
gregation. 


Synodical Treasurer Marvin C. Johnson's 
report for 1938 shows that $3,871.14 was 
paid on U. L. C. A. apportionment with an 
additional $500 ordered paid by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of synod at its March 
meeting. The Anniversary Appeal reports 
$1,914.73 with more to come and more con- 
gregations to be heard from. The follow- 
ing congregations paid their apportionment 
in full, or overpaid: St. Paul’s, Vancouver, 
Wash., 114%; Redeemer, Vancouver, B. C., 
108%; Zion, Camas, Wash., 101%; Resur- 
rection, Juneau, Alaska, 100%; and Trin- 
ity, Longview, Wash., 100%. The Laymen’s 
Movement calls for more 100 percenters. 
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QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W, Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


WE HAVE entered the solemn season of 
Lent. In a world full of afflictions, of wars 
and. rumors. of wars this heart- and soul- 
searching season should come to all church 
people as a season of special opportunities 
and privileges to draw nigh unto God in 
search of deliverance. It should be a sea- 
son of earnest appraisal of our hearts, 
and a zealous determination to heed its 
clarion call through the prophet Joel, 
sounded every Ash Wednesday, the open- 
ing day, down through the centuries, like 
the voice out of the skies—‘Therefore also 
now, saith the Lord, Turn ye even to me 
with all your heart, and with fasting, and 
with weeping, and with mourning: And 
rend your heart, and not your garments, 
and turn unto the Lord your God: for he 
is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness, and repenteth him 
of the evil.” 

The Lutheran Churches of Allentown 
and vicinity, and some of other denomina- 
tions have begun special services at which 
the phases of our Lord’s life and His re- 
demptive work involving suffering, tempta- 
tion, bitter trial, crucifixion, and death 
are being solemnly commemorated. Our 
earnest and sincere prayers are that in 
recognition of the great spiritual need of 
the times, our Church may succeed by 
God’s redeeming grace to lead our people 
to more sober thinking, self-examination, 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, earnest 
prayer, and good works, and to manifest 
the fruits of the Spirit, “love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance”’—against which 
there is no law. 


The Allentown Lutheran Pastoral Asso- 
ciation cheerfully accepted the neighborly 
invitation of the Bethlehem Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association to a Pre-Lenten Retreat 
and Holy Communion in the Rosement 
Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, Pa., the Rev. 
Henry J. Croushore pastor. The Rev. Ray- 
mond J. Heckman, president of the Allen- 
town Association, delivered an instructive 
and inspiring sermon based on Rev. 3: 20. 


500 Church School Workers 
Present 


The sixty-second annual Church School 
Convention of the Allentown Conference 
was held in St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
William C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., pastor, Feb- 
ruary 15. Despite the inclement weather, 
approximately 500 church school workers 
attended. The theme was: “And this I 
pray, that your love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and all discern- 
ment; so that ye may prove the things that 
are excellent” (Phil. 1:9, 10a). At the 
afternoon session held in the parish house 
the meditation was given by C. P. Wiles, 
D.D., editor of the Parish and Church 
School Board. “The Children of the 
Church” was discussed by the Rev. Theo- 
dore K. Finck of Philadelphia, of the same 
Board. The general subject for the ten 
departmental Group Conferences was “How 
to Use Our Literature.” The evening ses- 
sion in the church was addressed by the 
Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., secretary and 
director of Religious Education for the 
United Synod of New York. 
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The annual mid-winter rally of the 
Allentown District Luther League ‘was 
held in Grace Church, Allentown, Phares 
G. Beer, D.D., pastor, February 20. More 
than 300 leaguers were in attendance. The 
speaker was Conrad Wilker, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Allentown Conference. A 
male chorus from Muhlenberg College as- 
sisted the church choir, and also sang at 
the fellowship hour in charge of the league 
president, the Rev. Edward H. Schmickel, 
II, pastor of St. Joseph’s Lutheran Church, 
Allentown. The Rev. Warren C. Heinly 
conducted the devotional service. 


Muhlenberg College 


At the organization meeting of The 
Friends of the Muhlenberg College Library, 
a group that has as its objective the de- 
velopment of the library facilities, the 
library was the recipient of some sixty 
leaves from rare historic Bibles and testa- 
ments presented by Attorney J. Wilmer 
Fisher, Reading, Pa., a member of the 
Board of Trustees. These pages date from 
A. D. 1121 to A. D. 1935, and show the 
important and interesting change in con- 
tent and format that has taken place dur- 
ing the centuries. 

Muhlenberg College organized a Student 
Speakers’ Bureau. This bureau is able to 
provide qualified men as speakers for 
church meetings, young people’s gather- 
ings and other civil affairs. Requests for 
speakers should be addressed to one of 
the following men: Dr. John D. M. Brown, 
Registrar Harry A. Benfer, and the Rev. 
Russell W. Stine. 

The first program by the seven colleges 
of the Lehigh Valley that are uniting in 
a series of radio programs known as “The 
Intercollegiate Student Forum of the Air” 
was presented on Ash Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 22, from 8.00 to 8.45 o’clock, 
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over Stations WSAN-WCBA, Allentown, 
Pa. The seven colleges participating are 
Muhlenberg, Cedar Crest, Lafayette, 
Lehigh University, Moravian College for 
Women, Moravian College for Men and 
Theological Seminary, and the Keystone 
State Teachers’ College. 

The subjects to be discussed on five 
consecutive Wednesday evenings include 
co-operative medicine, teacher tenure, 
student morality, student government, stu- 
dent subsidies, and student social respon- 
sibility. 


Noonday Lenten Services 


The Ministers’ League of Allentown and 
Vicinity will again conduct Community 
Noon-day Lenten Services in Zion Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, located in 
the heart of the business section of the 
city during the last four weeks of Lent 
and Holy Week. Pastors and ministers of 
all the Protestant denominations will fill 
the pulpit every weekday except Saturday. 


Busy Men’s Religious Hour 


The Allentown Young Men’s Christian 
Association again sponsored the Busy 
Men’s Religious Hour with four noon-day 
addresses on four consecutive Tuesdays. 
Speaker, February 7, the Rev. Raymond 
S. Haupert, Ph.D., Moravian College and 
Theological Seminary, subject, “Life’s 
Great Law”; February 14, Samuel W. 
Grafflin, D.D., White Plains, N. Y., sub- 
ject, “The Message for Main Street”; Feb- 
ruary 21, Paul S. Leinbach, D.D., LL.D., 
editor, The Messenger, Philadelphia, Pa., 
subject, “A Sign in the Sky”; February 
28, Ross H. Stover, D.D., Messiah Lu- 
theran Church, Philadelphia, subject, “The 
Thing the World Needs Most.” -Approxi- 
mately 200 men attended weekly. 


CAMP NAWAKWA 


By LaVene Grove, Harrisburg, Pa., Acting Camp Director 


Camp Nawaxkwa, the camp deep in the 
woods up in the South Mountains, thir- 
teen miles from Gettysburg, Pa., will con- 
duct its eleventh season of training in 
Christian leadership this summer of 1939. 
Nawakwa is truly a Christian leadership 
camp in the full meaning of the term be- 
cause its program and curriculum are 
planned specifically to achieve this aim. 


Nawakwa’s Aims 


To Discover Leadership 

To Train Leadership 

To Link Leadership to the Church 

Since Nawakwa’s aim is to discover 

leadership, train leadership, and link lead- 
ership to the church, Nawakwa is not a 
recreational camp even though it makes 
recreation a vital part of its curriculum. 
Nor is the real purpose of Nawakwa to 
reform young people and adults, though 
every element in its program contributes 
to character building. Furthermore, the 
chief objective of the camp isn’t to offer 
students social experiences and training in 
spite of the fact that many camp experi- 
ences are definitely planned to develop 
students socially. Again Nawakwa doesn’t 
exist expecially to give its campers in- 


spiration notwithstanding the fact that 
inspiration plays a very important part in 
the camp curriculum. Nawakwa’s pro- 
gram includes all of the above-named ele- 
ments and even more, because its cur- 
riculum is a course in Christian living and 
includes all the attitudes, activities and 
experiences in Worship, Study, Recreation, 
Fellowship, and Service. The course in 
Christian living is emphasized because we 
learn to do by doing, because the art of 
living is the most important objective in 
every good curriculum and because Chris- 
tian living is an absolutely necessary qual- 
ification for leadership in the church. 


1939 Camp Dates 


Junior Boys, ages 10-11—June 19-26. — 
Intermediate Boys, ages 12-14—June 19-26. 
Junior Girls, ages 10-11—June 26-July 3. 
Intermediate Girls, ages 12-14—June 26- 
July 3. : 
Intermediate Girls (second camp), ages 
12-14—July 3-10. 
Senior Boys, ages 15-17—July 11-24. 
Senior Girls, ages 15-17—July 25-August 7. 
Young People and Leadership, ages 18 and 
over—August 14-26. 
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Laboratory School for Practice Teaching 
in Beginners, Primary, Junior and 
Intermediate Work—August 14-26. 

Church Workers’ Seminar—August 14-26. 

Children of the Church Conference— 
August 14-26. 


Achievements of 1938 


During the summer of 1938 there were 
956 completely registered students who 
took all the required work for the sum- 
mer. This work constituted 2,486 credits 
earned, 650 of which were standard units 
in the leadership training curriculum, and 
the rest were enrichment courses. The 
hours of club work enjoyed by the camp- 
ers totaled 6,965. Five out of the six 1938 
camps were filled to capacity. This means 
that there was a camp family of approx- 
imately 250 to 260 from June 20 to August 
27. Nawakwa, to date, has 182 graduates, 
which means that ninety per cent of these 
students attended camp four years. 


Tenth Anniversary 


Sunday, July 31, 1938, the tenth anni- 
versary of Camp Nawakwa was observed. 
A very interesting program in which 
Tressler Orphans’ Home Band gave a 
concert, Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, and Carl M. 
Distler, Esq., representing the Nawakwa 
Board of Directors, each gave an address. 
The outstanding feature of this program, 
however, was the presentation of a com- 
fortable desk chair to the late Dr. M. 
Hadwin Fischer in appreciation of the 
splendid work he had accomplished in or- 
ganizing and directing Camp Nawakwa so 
successfully for the past ten years. It was 
stated that day to Dr. Fischer’s credit that 
no project had ever been a better invest- 
ment financially or spiritually than 
Nawakwa had been. No adventure had ever 
brought a greater return. Those who 
worked with Dr. Fischer knew without a 
doubt that all this was true because the 
organizer and director of this camp was 
a true Christian leader in every sense of 
the word. He lived what he taught. He 
was never too good to do the humblest 
task even if it meant the use of a pick and 
shovel. He was a specialist in organiza- 
tion, management, finances, teaching, 
preaching, guidance of youth, friendship, 
and in all human relationships. No one 
realized this more than the counselors, 
faculty and students at Camp Nawakwa. 


Memorial for Dr. Fischer 


Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer had always 
prayed that God would allow him the 
privilege of living at least ten years dur- 
ing his leadership of Camp Nawakwa. This 
wasn’t because he didn’t value life or 
appreciate it, but because he felt it would 
require ten years to put Nawakwa in a 
high place in the hearts of all good Lu- 
therans and to make its work effective in 
the lives of young people and churches 
who had patronized the camp. Strange as 
it may seem and too sad for words, Dr. 
Fischer was called to his heavenly home 
exactly one week after he was so highly 
honored at the tenth anniversary of the 
camp. 

On the Sunday of Dr. Fischer’s entrance 
into the life beautiful a memorial fund 
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was started for him by the faculty coun- 
selors, and students in the Senior Girls’ 
Camp. Two weeks later when the Nawakwa 
alumni held their annual meeting during 
the Leadership Camp, the project of con- 
structing a meaningful memorial was of- 
ficially planned and the memorial- fund 
was augmented. As was suggested by the 
alumni, this memorial is to take the form 
of a chapel. Dr. 
Fischer, ever 
since the open- 
ing of camp in 
1929, frequently 
expressed the 
desire for a 
churchly place 
of worship in a 
quiet wooded 
place in the 
camp. Toanum- 
ber of co-work- 
ers he pointed 
out the spot on 
which some day 
would be erected 
an altar before 
which Nawakwans could worship. He 
wanted the place to be for occasional use 
by entire camps, and especially to be a 
place for retreat and meditation for in- 
dividual campers and small groups. 

The material to be used in the construc- 
tion of this chapel will be the beautiful 
native rock, and the trees and shrubs on 
the camp ground. This will include the 
outline of the chapel, the seats, the steps, 
and the altar. The floor will be moss and 
grass; the walls, the trees; the roof, the 
sky. A path will be made through the 
woods from the main camp road over two 
bridges and up a hill to a bluff near the 
Gypsy Trail where the chapel will be 
located. 

The chapel is more than a memorial. It 
is a place where anyone may go to wor- 
ship God and a source from which in- 
spiration and love may radiate through 
the church. Dr. Fischer would want it so. 

For further information concerning the 


DR. M. HADWIN 
FISCHER 


REAR OF THE LIBRARY, SHOWING CRAFT ROOM IN FOREGROUND AND 
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"RGEISSLER INC, 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR OSE EW NOREC 
Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Il. 


—-VESTMENTS— 


for 
CHOIR and PULPIT 
by 
COTRELL and LEONARD 


Est. 1832 
805 BROADWAY - - 


Inc. 1935 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH APPOINTMENTS 


and Vestments for Clergy our specialty. 
ALTARS, STATUARY, Etc. SPECIALS: 
Lutheran Stole, $7.00. Chalice and Paten, 
$14.00. Gothic Chasuble, $27.00. 

ART MEMORIAL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1414, Denver, Colo. 


oun SERS SI 
mal 


STAINED-GIASS* CRAFTSMEN 


FOR OVER, 50 YEARS 
50-WEST-15;STREET-NEWYORK 
BRONZE TABLELS 
INQUIRIES INVITED ~NO- OBLIGATION 


memorial, camp literature, or registration 
of students, inquire of the Parish and 
Church School Board, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Rev. Marshall Bren- 
neman, associate camp director, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa.; or Miss LaVene Grove, acting 
director, 2420 N. Sixth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


CLASSROOM AT RIGHT OF CHIMNEY 
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CLERGY and CHOIR 


APPAREL, tar | Linens 


Materials by the yard. Tailoring. 


AL 417-5™ AVE. 
(38TH ST) NY. 
INC. 
=== CHURCH AND SCHOOL === 


FURNITURE 


Storage Files, Cabinets, Lockers 
Auditorium Seats and Chairs 


ROBERT D. RAEDER 


KINGSTON, PA. 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


Beautiful, fine quality 
' Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
ocks—now easy for your 
‘church to own under 
“MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C4, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP4, 
Budget Payment Plan 114. 


E-R: MOORE CO: 


| 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, 


VISIT EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER 


UNDER PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP 
Visit most interesting cities in four- 
teen countries. Especially those cities 
interesting to Lutherans,—Wittenberg, 
Hisenach, Wiirzburg. 
$555.00 Covers All. 
Personally Conducted. Most Economical 
Very Comprehensive Itinerary 


Write for folder. 
H. C. HECKERMAN — BEDFORD, PA. 


GRACE | 
LIVINGSTON 
HILL... 


whose romances have brought entertain- 
ment and inspiration to hundreds of 
readers, has just written one of the most 
appealing of all her novels. The story of 
Dana Barron, and how he overcomes 
by faith the crisis that faces him during... 


THE SEVENTH 
HOUR 


At your bookstore or write us 
direct, (only $2, postpaid) 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LENTEN SERMON THEMES 


Christ Church, Freeport, N. Y., the Rev. 
David Goodwin Jaxheimer pastor. Sun- 
day mornings, “What Jesus Demands of 
You”—To Be Drawn to You. At the Sun- 
day school hour, “Life of Christ in Pic- 
tures.” Slides have been secured to illus- 
trate these lectures and children, youth 
and adults are attending this service. 
Wednesday evenings, “What You Demand 
of Jesus’—To Be Drawn to Him. Good 
Friday morning a children’s service will 
be held at which “The Last Week” will be 
presented with slides. In the evening a 
service will be held with a sermon by the 
pastor. The church will be open all day 
for meditation and prayer. 


Church of the Redeemer, Harrisburg, 
Pa., the Rev. Alton M. Motter pastor. 
Sunday mornings, “Is Jesus Helping You 
To’—Meet Your Temptations, Pray More 
Effectively, Serve Him Better, Deeper 
Spiritual Security, Live Sacrificially, Know 
the Mind of God? Sunday evenings, “What 
Shall I Do with Jesus?” Wednesday eve- 
nings, “There Is a Knock at Your Door.” 
During Holy Week “Voices from Calvary” 
will be the theme: The Voice of His 
Enemies, the Centurion, a Sinner, Mag- 
nificent Faith, Finality, and the Father’s 
Voice. There will be three Easter services 
of communion at which the theme will be 
“He Is Risen!” At the early service the 
sermon will be based on “Rolling Away 
the Stone”; at the main morning service, 
“What Does Easter Mean to You?” In the 
evening, “The Story of Easter in Music.” 


Church of the Ascension, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the Rev. H. A. McCullough, Jr., 
pastor. Wednesday evening themes, “Jesus 
Said, I Am”’—Come, The Light, Your Lord, 
From Above, The Christ, A King. Sunday 
mornings, “The Cross Commands”: De- 
cision, Holiness, Spirituality, Freedom, 
Sacrifice, Obedience. Sunday evenings, 
“What the Bible Teaches” concerning, 
Jesus Christ, Death and Beyond, the Holy 
Spirit, Baptism, Prayer, the Lord’s Supper. 
The theme for Holy Week is “Cries from 
the Cross.” 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, Fred- 
erick, Md., Amos John Traver, D.D., pas- 
tor, and the Rev. H. L. Schluderberg, as- 
sistant pastor. Sunday mornings, “In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory,’ sermons by Dr. 
Traver. Sunday evenings the sermons will 
be preached by Pastor Schluderberg, Dr. 
John G. Traver, and the pastor. Friday 
afternoons litany services will be held at 
which the meditations by Pastor Traver 
will be based on “The Beatitudes.” Begin- 
ning with Easter, April 9, each Sunday 
there will be a service at 8.45 A. M. in 
addition to the two regular services of 
the church. 


Trinity Church, Wheeling, W. Va., the 
Rev. Simon Snyder pastor. Sermons Sun- 
day mornings will be based on the Gospel 
Lessons: “The Secret of True Greatness,” 
“The Cure of the Epileptic Boy,” “The 
True Children of Abraham,” “The Bread 
of Life,’ “The Cost of Service,” and 
“Memorials That Abide.” Wednesday eve- 
nings the sermons will be based on “The 


Epistles to the Seven Churches,” and dur- 
ing Holy Week on “The Incomparable 
Christ.” 


First Lutheran Church, Chambersburg, 
Pa., the Rev. Carroll S. Klug pastor. Sun- 
day mornings, “The Call of Christ”; Sun- 
day evenings, “The Call of the Prophets”; 
Wednesday evenings, “Lenten Pictures of 
the Master.” 


St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. 
Charles E. Keim pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings, “Lenten Lessons from St. John” 
(texts from St. John’s Gospel); Sunday 
evenings, “Jesus Christ,’ messages espe- 
cially designed to prepare adults for con- 
firmation of their faith in Jesus Christ 
on April 5; Wednesday evenings, “Olivet 
to Calvary” (in our Redeemer’s footsteps) ; 
Holy Week, “Lessons from the Crosses on 
Calvary.” On Good Friday at 2.00 P. M. 
there will be a “Solemn Watching Service.” 


Church of the Ascension, Columbia, S. C., 
the Rev. Karl W. Kinard pastor. Sunday 
morning sermons are based on “The 
Beatitudes” and Sunday evenings on “The 
Commandments”; Holy Week, “The Pas- 
sion of Christ in Art,” based on paintings 
of great artists. Pictures will be distributed 
among the worshipers. 


Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Fla., W. E. 
Pugh, D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“The Cry of Wounded Love,” “The Chal- 
lenge of Christ’s Claim,” “The Credentials 
of Christ,” “The Church’s Treatment of 
Christ,” “Christ Facing His Cross,” “Come, 
Let Us Honor the King of -Salvation.” 
Sunday evenings: “The Bread of Life,” 
“Of Such Is the Kingdom,” “Guided by 
God’s Eye,” “Set the Trumpet to Thy 
Mouth,” “In All Thy Ways Acknowledge 
God.” Wednesday evenings, “The Atone- 
ment.” 


St. John’s, Stroudsburg, Pa., the Rev. 
P. N. Wohlsen pastor. Sunday mornings, 
“The Lenten Gospels Revealing”—A Timely 
Visitation, A Trying Situation, A Tempt- 
ing World, A Tired Multitude, A Treach- 
erous Crowd. Sunday evenings, “Marks of 
a Christian.” Wednesday evenings, “On 
the Way to the Cross.” On Easter a dawn 
musical service will be held in addition 
to the regular morning service. 


Church of Our Redeemer, Omaha, Nebr., 
the Rev. Walter A. Voss pastor. Sunday 
mornings (two services), “The Faces at 
the Cross” and “The Way of the Cross 
Leads Home.” Wednesday evenings, “The 
Rebuke of the Cross”—To Indifference, To 
Self-interest, To False Religion, To Sen- 
timentalism, To Self-sufficiency. Easter 
morning three services will be held, the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism will be ad- 
ministered in the afternoon, and an Easter 
program presented in the evening. 


St. Mark’s, Oakland, Md., A. B. Leamer, 
D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings: “The 
Refuge of the Christian,” “Faith Has Its 
Perfect Reward,” “United We Stand; 
Divided We.Fall,” “Compassion, Care Com- 
fort,” “The Constancy of Our Lord,” “The 
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King Has Come.” Sunday evenings, “What 
We Believe, and Why.” Wednesday eve- 
nings at the Lenten community services, 
“An Analysis and Study of the Lord’s 
Prayer” will be the theme of the sermons. 


St. Paul’s, Easton, Pa., the Rev. Earl S. 
Erb pastor. Sunday mornings, “Essential 
Truth—Life.” Wednesday evenings, “Along 
the Way to the Cross.” Holy Week, “The 
Seven Last Words from the Cross.” Easter 
evening a pageant will be presented. 


St. Stephen’s, Allentown, Pa., Dr. Anson 
W. Lindenmuth pastor, has arranged a 
well-planned special program of services 
for mid-week and Sunday worship during 
the Lenten season beginning with Ash 
Wednesday. 

The discourses of the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Anson W. Lindenmuth, on Wednesdays 
during Lent and Holy Week will be on 
“Christ’s Passion,’ on Sunday mornings 
“Highlights in Christ’s Life,” and Sunday 
evenings “Personalities,” contrasting the 
personality of Christ with the personalities 
of His accusers. 

The Senior and Junior Choirs will as- 
sist in the liturgical services, and in sing- 
ing Lenten anthems and carols under the 
direction of Prof. Ralph Kemmerer, who 


‘will play a number of ancient and modern 


Lenten preludes, offertories and postludes. 
Special music and guest soloists will be 
featured Sunday evenings. “The History of 
the Passion of Our Lord” will be a fea- 
ture study at the weekday worship. While 
the services at St. Stephen’s are public, 
as in all churches, nevertheless they ex- 
tend a special invitation to the immediate 
community and to those who do not at- 
tend worship elsewhere to worship with 
them during this holy and edifying season 
of the year. Their motto is: “Meet Us 
with Our Lord at St. Stephen’s.” 


Messiah Church, Denver, Colo., Wilson 
P. Ard, D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings, 
“The Challenge of Lent,” “To Whom Shall 
We Go?” “The Tragedies of Silence,” “Lo, 
from the Cross a King, He Reigns,” “Being 
Christian,” “Hail to the Lord’s Anointed!” 
Midweek meditations, a series of addresses 
on “Great Bible Words.” 


Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., the 
Rev. Paul L. Wetzler pastor. Sunday 
mornings, “Christ in Our Lives.” Sunday 


evenings at 5.30 a youth service will be 
held and at 7.45 a vesper service for the 
congregation. “Men Who Passed by Our 
Saviour in His Passion” will be the theme. 
Midweek services will have for the theme, 
“Here We Stand,” a seriés of doctrinal ser- 
mons on the Nicene Creed. 


First Church, San Bernardino, Calif., the 
Rev. H. Paul Romeis pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings, “Thou Crystal Christ”’—Church Year 
Gospel selections: Christ and the Tempter, 
Christ and the Woman of Canaan, Christ 
and the House Divided, Christ and Man’s 
Need, Christ and the Critics, Christ and 
His Need, Christ and the Empty Tomb. 
Sunday evenings, “Sins That Crucify”: 
Indifference, Prejudice, Envy, Greed, 
Cowardice, Treachery. 


The Telford-Indianfield Parish, Pa., the 
Rev. Charles F. Brobst pastor. Sunday 
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sermons, “Lessons from Old Testament 
Characters”: Samson, Eli, Balaam, Jere- 
miah, Moses, Gideon. At the midweek 
services the sermons will be based on some 
well-known pictures in religious art. 


Hollywood Lutheran Church, Hollywood, 
Calif., J. George Dorn, D.D., pastor. Sun- 
day mornings, “Great Crises—in the Pas- 
sion.” Sunday evening youth services, 
“Worship.” Wednesday evenings, “Voices 
from the Passion.” Thursday evenings, 
Studies in “What We Believe”: Why 
Prayer? Why Water Baptism? Why the 
Holy Communion? Why So Many 
Churches? The Public Examination? In 
addition to the Easter Sunrise Service in 
the Hollywood Bowl two services will be 
held in the church Easter morning and a 
youth service in the evening. 


St. James, Marinette, and Emmanuel, 
Menominee, Wis., the Rev. Garrett Genszler 
pastor. Wednesday evenings, “They Cru- 
cify the Crucified.” Sunday mornings, 
“Beautiful Saviour” (based on the Gospel 
of St. John): The Light of the World, The 
Good Shepherd, The Prince of Life, The 
King of Zion, The Lowly Servant, The 
Consoler, The True Vine. At Emmanuel, 
Menominee, the Sunday morning service 
is held at 8.30 and the theme of the ser- 
mon is the same as at St. James. Instruc- 
tion classes for adults will be held Wednes- 
day evenings during Lent at St. James. 


St. Mark’s, Nokomis; Ill., the Rev. Edwin 
J. Johnson pastor. Sunday mornings, 
“Life”: The Value of Life, The Inscription 
of Life, Obstacles in Life, The Bread of 
Life, The Glorified Life, Love Serving in 
Life, The Resurrection and the Life. Sun- 
day evenings, “Looking Unto Jesus: Some 
Characters; People with Character.” 
Wednesday evenings, “How to Enter and 
Stay in the Kingdom of God.” 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


A pay that will linger long in the mem- 
ory of the members of Advent Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was March 5, for on that 
date they celebrated the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of their church and the fifteenth an- 
niversary of their pastor, the Rev. Fred 
Crossland. At the morning service a his- 
torical address was delivered by the pas- 
tor to a church filled to capacity. Appro- 
priate music for this occasion was sung by 
the three choirs of the congregation. 

At 6.30 P. M., the anniversary dinner 
was served. Many former confirmed mem- 
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bers and friends were present. The pas- 
tor received beautiful tokens of apprecia- 
tion from the various organizations of the 
church, An inspiring program was sung 
by several members of the Choral Club 
and greetings were brought from neigh- 
boring pastors. Mr. W. C. Fiest, president 
of the church council, was master of cere- 
monies. 

The Church of the Advent, located at 
Avenue P and East 12th Street, held its 
first service during the Advent season, 
December 6, 1908, and the organization 
was effected March 1, 1909, with forty- 
four charter members. Carl Zinssmeister, 
D.D., missionary superintendent of the 
New York Synod, was in charge and con- 
tinued as pastor until May 31. June 1, 
1909, the Rev. Edward Hoshour became 
the first regular pastor. Under his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. H. M. Shroeder, in Sep- 
tember 1911, the church building was com- 
pleted and dedicated. The Rev. Adolf F. 
Walz next labored here for twelve years, 
and the present pastor entered upon his 
duties March 1, 1924. During his pastorate 
a beautiful new church and parsonage 
were built and were dedicated February 
23, 1930. Despite the depression and heavy 
indebtedness on the new church, the mem- 
bers and friends rejoice with their pastor 
in their accomplishments and look hope- 
fully to the future. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
ELECTED 


Mr. T. C. Rohrbaugh of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, was unanimously elected Acting 
Superintendent of the Lutheran Orphan 
Home of the South located at Salem, Va., 
by the Executive Committee of the Home 
at their meeting February 7. Succeeding 
the Rev. Turner A. Graves, the new super- 
intendent began work at the orphanage 
February 13. 

Mr. Rohrbaugh is a very active member 
of St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., and 
has served as president of the Luther 
League, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, president of the Brotherhood, and 
a member of the church council. He has 
served on the Executive Council of the 
Synod of Virginia and on the Inner Mission 
Board of the United Lutheran Church. He 
has a broad background in social service 
and children’s work, and has had practical 
experience in this type of work in several 
localities. His wide experience in organi- 
zational and community work, and with 
children give ground for the belief that 
Mr. Rohrbaugh will ably conduct this im- 
portant work. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Dr. C. P. Bastian observed the 
twentieth anniversary of his pastorate at 
Trinity Church, Berlin, Pa., the first Sun- 
day in March. Special music was a fea- 
ture of the service, and a review of the 
history of the pastorate was presented. 

The following pastoral acts are reported: 
265 children baptized, 66 marriages sol- 
emnized, 212 funerals conducted, 672 ac- 
cessions to membership. Total contribu- 
tions to benevolence amounted to $52,985; 
for current expenses, $95,786. 
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At the same altar at which he was con- 
firmed almost fifty years ago Mr. Charles 
J. F. Bohlen was re-installed as chairman 
of the church council of Christ Church, 
New York City, on the morning of March 
5. Since the death of Dr. G. U. Wenner in 
1934, Mr. Bohlen has been at the helm of 
this congregation, of which the present 
pastor is Dr. H. C. Offerman. He is also 
vice-president of the Lutheran Hospital 
of Manhattan and is one of the original 
sponsors of the Lutheran Laymen’s radio 
broadcasts. 


Mr. H. C. Heckerman of Bedford, Pa., an 
outstanding lay leader in Christian Edu- 
cation, a Director of the Pennsylvania State 
Sabbath School Association and a member 
of the Executive Committee of The Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
has been conducting groups of Protestant 
Christians to Europe each summer. In his 
advertisement in THe LurTHeERAN he is offer- 
ing tours this summer that should be in- 
teresting to Lutherans. One tour of six 
and a half weeks covers eight countries in 
Central and Southern Europe and includes 
Wittenberg, famous as the scene of early 
Reformation efforts, Luther’s house, part 
of the old monastery where he lived, now 
a Lutheran museum, his monument and 
his grave. Eisenach will be reached, also 
The Wartburg, the interesting historical 
castle containing mementos of Luther, who 
was in hiding here 1521-1522. This trip 
can be made for $555.00 with all expenses 
included. 

A letter to Mr. Heckerman will bring 
folder and information—Adv. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albuquerque, N. M. February i9 St. 
Paul’s Church, the Rev. W. F. Martin pas- 
tor, had a joyful day in celebrating the 
close of the Anniversary Appeal. In honor 
of Dr. A. M. Knudsen, pastor of St. Paul’s 
for more than twelve years and now serv- 
ing the Board of American Missions, the 
contribution to the Anniversary Appeal 
from this congregation was designated as 
“The Arthur M. Knudsen Fund.” 

Dr. Knudsen was present for the day, 
preaching both morning and evening to 
large congregations. The Fund’s total Feb- 
ruary 17 was $1,722.20, and it was thought 
that this was final. But then came a spe- 
cial gift of $150 from Dr. Knudsen’s wife | 
and sister-in-law (to be announced as a 
surprise), and on Sunday $45 more was 
received, making the total amount $1,917.20. 
Outstanding pledges will bring the Fund 
to more than $2,000. 

February 20, St. Paul’s Brotherhood 
prepared and served a chop suey supper 
to the congregation and friends, honoring 
Dr. Knudsen. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. The reports at the an- 
nual congregational meeting of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Dr. William F. 
Sunday pastor, show a baptized member- 
ship of 3,902; confirmed membership, 
2,536; communing membership, 801; con- 
tributing membership, 1,250. The pastor 
officiated at 43 baptisms, 36 weddings, and 
42 funerals. There are thirteen auxiliary 
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societies, one men’s, five women’s and 
seven young people’s. 

The valuation of the church property is 
$260,000; $3,000 was paid to the benevolence 
of synod, and efforts are being made to 
meet the suggested quota this year. 

The year 1938 witnessed the moving of 
the executive and pastoral offices from 
the old church building into the new and 
completing substantially the basic furnish- 
ings necessary for the work of the con- 
gregation. 


Numidia, Pa. St. Paul’s congregation, 
the Rev. J. F. Bruch pastor, greatly im- 
proved their parsonage by removing the 
old pipeless furnace and installing a Peer- 
less hot water heating system at a cost 
of $580. The system is giving perfect sat- 
isfaction and great physical comfort to 
the pastor and his family. The full amount 
was paid by the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
the church school. 


Washington, D. C. At the annual meet- 
ing of Incarnation Church, the Rev. Henry 
Manken, Jr., pastor, reports showed 355 
members on the congregational roll, of 
whom 300 are communing members; a net 
gain in membership of 31; 213 pupils and 
officers in the Sunday school; $11,029 total 
receipts for the year, and a balance on 
hand of $1,593.75. Synodical benevolence 
was paid in full, $816; total benevolences 
amounted to $1,541. The Women’s Guild 
of 25 regular members, and 65 in the 
Circles, contributed $1,050 toward the 
church debt. 


“A cotp heart cannot be a Christian one. 
Love is the great Christian virtue.” 


OBITUARY 


Frederick William Emil Bockelmann, D.D. 
entered the Church Triumphant February 21, 
1939, at the home of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Zinck, Milwaukee, Wis. He was born 
January 15, 1863, in Lueneberg, Germany, the 
son of August and Johanna Weseloh Bockel- 
mann. In 1866 the Bockelmann family moved 
to Hamburg, where Dr. Bockelmann received 
his early education in the Passman School and 
was trained in the art of lithography. He was 
confirmed in Grosse Michaels Kirche in 1877. 
Following a long cherished desire, he entered 
the newly founded Breklum Seminary, from 
which he was graduated in 1885. 

His first call was from the Berlin City Mis- 
sion to take up work as city missionary in the 
capital city of Germany. There he served from 
1885 to 1891 under the famous court preacher, 
Dr. Adolf Stoecker, receiving excellent expe- 
rience as a background for pastoral work in 
America. In 1886 he was united in marriage 
to Miss Magdalene Fleming, who proved to be 
his true companion and consecrated helpmeet 


until her passing on November 25, 1938. 


The opportunity to come to America pre- 
sented itself in 1891, when he was called to 
serve the pastorate of Nazareth Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Dr. Bockelmann was ordained by the 
Wartburg Synod August 23, 1891, at Bremen, 
Ill. He served in the following fields: Nazareth 
Church, Chicago, Ili.; Bethany Church, Bur- 
lington, Iowa; missionary superintendency of 
the Wartburg and German Nebraska Synods; 
St. Paul’s Church, Postville, Iowa; Tabor Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; St. John’s Church, Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada; Trinity German Church, 
Woods Run, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Christus 
Kirche, Canton, Ohio. After this active, fruitful 
ministry he retired in June 1934 to spend the 
remainder of his life with his wife and near 
his daughter, Mrs. Zinck, at Milwaukee, Wis. 

To be a minister was Dr. Bockelman’s great- 
est joy. He often said, “If I could be young 
again, I would be nothing else than a minister.” 
He often said to students and pastors, ““We must 
multiply ourselves.’” He counted twenty-two 
young men whom he influenced to enter the 
diaconate. While serving as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, he was in- 
strumental in locating the first Lutheran Sem- 
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inary in Canada in that city. He promoted the 
welfare of the church in three nations. Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

The funeral service was held from Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee, February 24. The sermon 
was delivered by Henry H. Bagger, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, in which synod 
Dr. Bockelmann held his clerical membership. 
The service was read by Assistant Pastor John 
Shannon and the Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe. The 
body was interred in Wanderer’s Rest Ceme- 
tery, where the committal service was read by 
A. A. Zinck, D.D. 

Dr. Bockelmann leaves to cherish loving 
memories his two daughters, Mrs. Martha Zinck, 
Milwaukee, and Mrs. Lillian Flegler, Altoona, 
Pa.; five grandchildren; a sister in Hamburg, 
Germany; and a host of lay and clerical friends 
whom he has encouraged in The Way. 

Dr. Bockelmann prepared his own obituary 
to be used at the service. It concluded as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Asleep in Jesus! I wait for the great 
Day of Resurrection to see Jesus, my Saviour, 
face to face, and all my dear ones with the 
saints clad in robes of white, with Hallelujah 
on their lips, singing, ‘The Lord hath done 
great things whereof we are glad!’ Yes, we 
shall sing with all our hearts above! ‘The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad! Hallelujah! Amen!’” 

LeRoy F. Weihe. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, in His infinite love and mercy 
to call unto Himself the soul of the Rev. F. K. 
Roof, our trusted friend and beloved pastor for 
the past fifteen years, serving the St. David’s 
Parish, consisting of Emmanuel, Mt. Hermon, 
and St. David’s congregations, and 

Whereas, our hearts have been deeply moved, 
and all realize that we have lost a man of 
many fine Christian qualities, always true to 
any trust, sincere, faithful and earnest as a 
worker for Christ and a preacher of the true 
Gospel, an earnest worker for the Kingdom of 
God, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we treasure the memory of his 
true and consistent Christian life, his wise 
councils, his warnings, his zeal, and his worthy 
leadership in the cause of Christ among us, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that from the manner of this life 
in our midst, and from the positive character 
of his Christian knowledge and experience, 
from his testimony throughout his life and 
service, we are persuaded that our loss is his 
eternal gain and that while we mourn he 
rejoices with the redeemed in heaven, and be 
it further 

Resolved, that we extend our sympathy to 
those nearest to him who have been called to 
part with their chief earthly counselor, and we 
earnestly beseech the Father in heaven to 
grant them the consolation they so much need 
and which God alone can give, and be it 
finally 
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Resolved, that the expression of remembrance 
and condolence be spread upon our minutes, 
and copies be forwarded to his wife and family, 
to Tue LuryHeran, and to the South Carolina 
Lutheran. 

The Joint Council, St. David’s Parish, 
West Columbia, S. C. 


SYNOD 


The seventy-first annual convention of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held at St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
Dr. Andreas Bard pastor, April 17-19. Luther 
League program and reception for delegates 
will be held Monday, April 17, 8.00 P. M. Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion with sermon by Pres- 
ident Charles A. Puls Tuesday, 9.00 A. M. 
Auxiliary banquets will be held Wednesday 
night. W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod, will meet for 
its thirty-eighth semi-annual convention, 10.30 
A. M., April 25, in the Joliet Lutheran Church, 
Joliet, Ill., the Rev. H. G. Cooper pastor. Miss 
Bertha Koenig, missionary from Liberia, Africa, 
has been procured as speaker. 

Edith Spaid, Sec. 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., April 18 
and 19. Mrs. George L. Search, Rec. Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Eastern Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will meet at Athens, 
N. Y., April 18 and 19. Meetings will be held 
in Zion Church, the Rev. Luther S. Straley 
pastor, beginning at 2.00 P. M. on the eighteenth. 

D. E. Fritts, Sec. 


The third annual meeting of the Western 
Conference of the Synod of West Virginia will 
be held April 16 and 17 at the First Lutheran 
Church of Parkersburg, W. Va., the Rev. David 
E. Kinsler pastor. The theme will be ‘‘Wor- 
ship.’”” Opening service Sunday evening, April 
16, at 7.30 o’clock, in charge of the conference 
officers. D. E. Kinsler, Sec. 


NOTICE 


Tue LurHeRAN is informed that a man giving 
his name as the Rev. Rolfe J. Andersen and 
his address as R. F. D. 4, Blair, Nebr., made a 
purchase of goods at one of the branches of 
The United Lutheran Publication House, and 
gave his check in payment. The check was 
slightly in excess of the order and was re- 
turned from the bank marked “A Forgery.” 
The goods purchased were not called for at the 
freight office. The name of the Rev. Rolfe J. 
Andersen does not appear among the pastors 
listed in “‘The Lutheran World Almanac.” 
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Suitable Confirmation or Easter Gifts 


HUGO OF THE BLADE 
By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


An historical novel having as its back- 

ground the stirring events of the Refor- 

of mation period and the Thirty Years’ War. 

b| the Blade The narrative revolves about the thrill- 

ing experiences of Hugo Klinger and his 

A descendants. They are pictured as print- 

oe ers to the leaders of the Reformation, 

= Luther in particular, and as devoted ad- 

herents to the cause of Protestantism 

i | throughout this trying and turbulent era, 

i | Julius F. Seebach up through the times of Gustavus 
Nt ———— Adolphus. 

Throughout the story their “trimming blade” with its in- 
spiring motto—‘For Truth and Freedom” remains to the fore, 
ever keeping before these noble souls the high goal to which 
they had committed themselves in their craft. 

A work as informative as it is entertaining, and as inspiring 
as it is intriguing. 
Cloth. 


GREEN TIMBE 


By ESTHER GERBERDING HUNT 


Action, hardships met and overcome, 
characters such as are met in everyday 
life doing the chores that must be done 
are depicted in this fictional account of 
Home Mission work in the woodlands of 
the Northwest. 

The story that is unfolded concerns a 
young Norseman dedicated to the Gospel 
ministry by a dying mother and respon- 
sive to her desire. His difficulties in find- 
ing a field of labor, the establishment 
finally of a congregation on his own ini- : 
tiative under adverse circumstances, the loyal and untiring 
support given by his prairie bride, the successful outcome of 
their labors and dreams come true are all related in a manner 
that will hold attention from first to last. As “green timber” 
they went into the great “Green Timber of the Northwest,” 
there to become “well seasoned” through the maturing ex- 
periences met with. 

Cloth. 


Illustrated. $1.00. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


*fecond Hand 
A Story of Miziod Work in Japan 
Emma Gerberding Lippard 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE . 


By Emma Gerberding Lippard 

A novel of equal interest both as an 
entertaining account of changing atti- 
tudes and a delightful romance, and a 
vivid and authentic portrayal of the life 
of the missionary and of mission work 
in Japan. 

Cloth. 175 cents. 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 
By Margaret R. Seebach 

An intriguing story revolving in large 
part about the affairs of the twin sons of 
a minister in straitened circumstances. A 
work of fiction that will have an ele- 
vating effect and a strong appeal for all 
ages. 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


CONSECRATED LEADERSHIP 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


WITTENBERG PARSONAGE 
By Clara Louise Dentler~ 


Here is an unusual portraiture of the 
wife of Luther and a charming account 
of Luther’s home life. Taking the role of 
a regular correspondent and welcome 
visitor in that home, the author gives an 
account vibrant with human interest. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


A basis for a helpful study of some of the primary requisites of Christian leadership and of particular qualities which should 
characterize a Christian leader. The author presents definite standards and also seeks to inspire one to strive for them. Young 


people undertaking or already active in leadership in the congregation will profit greatly from reading this manual. 


I Devotional Studies on the Aperites” Creed 


h| || THE FAITH 


OF THE 


CHURCH 


By CHARLES M. JACOBS 
ree 


values which the Creed possesses. 


Cloth. 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 
By CHARLES M. JACOBS 


75 cents. 


These devotional studies on the “Apostles’ Creed” emphasize the personal religious 
They are scholarly yet eminently practical. They 
deal with profound truths but reach the average man. Their reading will be richly 
rewarding for older confirmands and church members generally who desire fuller 
acquaintance with the basic certainties of the Christian faith. 


Cloth. $1.00. 


THE DAY’S WORSHIP 
Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 


The 372 page-length daily devotions provided in this pocket-size devotional manual 


jae 
' (a 


mat 


have been contributed by as many prominent pastors and church leaders of most of the 
Lutheran bodies in our land. Each meditation is limited to a single page, and includes 
an indicated Scripture lesson, a short text and devotional study, and a brief prayer. The 
devotions for each weekly period relate to some appropriate theme. 

Cloth, 75 cents. Fabrikoid, gilt top, $1.00. 
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